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Ghosts: Vintage Aircraft 
of World War II 


In Ontario, our 
historical past still 
lives. Come and 
experience it for 
yourself. 

At pioneer villages like 
Upper Canada Village near 
Morrisburg, you can expe- 
rience life as it was more 
than 100 years ago. 
Sainte-Marie among the 
Hurons, near Midland, is 

a living reconstruction of 
the first inland European 


you stroll through, watching 
coopers, blacksmiths and 
—~ armorers at work. 

+ MR — The new Museum of 
Civilization in Ottawa, 
our nation’s capital, 

has taken on a 
large task...the his- 
tory and heritage of 
today's Canadian. 
i | Ontario's largest 
Y city, Toronto, 
retains many 
reminders of our 


settlement in Canada, past. The Royal 
originally founded in the Ontario Museum, 
early 1600's. Canada’s largest, 
At 19th century forts, features collections ranging all the way 
like Old Fort Henry in | from dinosaurs to more recent history. 


Kingston, watch red-coated 
soldiers perform 19th century 
military drills, punctuated by 
the sounds of cannon and 
rifles. Old Fort William in 
Thunder Bay will take you back 
to the days of the fur trade as 


Throughout Ontario you'll find many 
reminders of our history. Come up and 
experience it for yourself. Because the 
U.S. dollar is strong in Canada, you'll 
get a lot of Ontario for your money. 

And, you can claim for Ontario’s 
sales and accommodation tax 
rebates. 

For more information about 
historical Ontario, call TOLL FREE 
1-800-268-3735. One of our 
friendly travel counsellors will be 
happy to help you plan your trip. 
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During 1941-1945, North American 
Aviation produced 15,576 P-51 
Mustang fighters. The P-51D on the 
cover, photographed by Philip 
Makanna, is one of only about 175 of 
these aircraft still operable. In all, 
three-quarters of a million planes were 
built by Allied and Axis nations during 
World War II; for a portfolio showing 
some of those that have survived 
attrition from combat, crashes, and the 
wrecker's torch, see pages 20-31. 
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Mailbox 


Get Dates Straight 
Let's get it straight. In your Febru- 
ary 1988 issue’s *History Today’’ 
column, you began with clearing 
up Julian calendar dates of Bal- 
boa’s first view of the Pacific, but 
then went on to confuse the date re- 
garding Dr. Samuel Mudd's treat- 
ment of John Wilkes Booth in 
April 1864, a year before Booth 
shot President Lincoln. 

Anna Pansini 

Moonachie, New Jersey 


Notre Dame's First 
All-American 
I read with great interest Joseph 
Gustaitis's article on George Gipp 
[November, 1987 issue] and am 
pleased that American History Il- 
lustrated has included a bit of our 
early football history in ‘‘The Ad- 
venture of the American Past." 

As a daughter of an early Notre 
Dame All-American, Don Miller, 
one of the ‘‘Four Horsemen,” I 
have long loved the many great No- 
tre Dame football stories, even if 
occasionally somewhat enhanced. 
In the interest of historical accu- 
racy, however, I would like to point 
out that Gipp was not the first No- 
tre Dame All-American, but. was 
preceded by Gus Dorias and Ray 
Eichenlaub in 1913, Stan Cofall 
and Charlie Bachman in 1916, 
Frank Rydzewski in 1917, and 
joined by Roger Kiley in 1920. 

Thank you for a delightful arti- 
cle on George Gipp. 

Nancy Miller Beringer 
Akron, Ohio 


Ms. Beringer is correct. According 
to the Notre Dame Football Guide, 
Gus Dorias “‘became Notre Dame’s 
initial first-team All-America pick 
in 1913.” Since that time Irish 
players have been honored as first- 
team All-America selections on 149 
occasions. 


Early-Bird Starlings? 
Edward Oxford’s article on the 
Blizzard of 1888 was a most inter- 
esting one. My wife’s father was 
a boy in northwestern Connecticut 
at the time, and he often told her 
of it. 


I noted one error. On page 14 the 
author writes, ‘‘Starlings died beat- 
ing their wings against windows.’’ 
As there were no starlings in the 
United States before 1890, this was 
impossible. Sixty were introduced 
that year by Eugene Schieffelin and 
forty more in 1891. From these one 
hundred came the hordes we have 
now. I remember being with an or- 
nithology class in Ithaca, New 
York, in the early 1920s when the 
first one was seen there. 

Alan Stone 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Author Edward Oxford informs 
us that the “‘starlings’’ in his 
manuscript should have been 
“sparrows.” Thousands of spar- 
rows died outside Manhattan win- 
dows during the storm. 


Joy of History 


Your ‘‘Editor’s Desk”? column in 
the December 1987 issue rolled 
back the years for me and brought 
delightful, nostalgic, similar mem- 
ories to mind. 

I discovered the National Geo- 
graphic magazine when I was about 
twelve years old. My older brother 
had accumulated a library of them. 
One night, visiting his home, bored 
with grown-up conversation (or left 
out of it), I picked up a new as yet 
unshelved copy—and was hooked 
for life! 

I am enjoying your own maga- 
zine tremendously. In your Decem- 
ber issue, the story of ‘‘Wake’s For- 
gotten Survivors’’ was particularly 
heart-tugging. You’ve given us an 
opportunity to get to know some of 
the men to whom we owe such a 
debt of gratitude for standing be- 
tween us and an enemy. 

Rosemary K. Kissinger 
Elmont, New York 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
this correspondence, we regret that 
limited space prevents us from print- 
ing every letter. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Har- 
risburg, PA 17105. x 


History Today. 
We don’t mind 
losing money, 
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Lincoln Home Reopens 
Abraham Lincoln's Springfield, Il- 
linois home, closed for renovation 
since May 1987, is scheduled to re- 
open on June 16, 1988, the 101st 
anniversary of the date when son 
Robert Lincoln donated the home 
to the state of Illinois. 

**Here I have lived a quarter of a 
century and have passed from a 
young to an old man... ." said 
Lincoln of the home when he de- 
parted for Washington, D.C., to 
assume the United States presi- 
dency. He was never to return there 
during his lifetime. 

Lincoln and his family lived in 
the Springfield house from 1844 to 
1861. It was the only home he ever 
owned. Some ten million people 
have visited the house since 1972, 
when the National Park Service 
took control of the historic site. 

Many new details about the 
home were revealed during the $1.7 
million restoration project. These 
discoveries, including a previously 
unknown staircase and letters hid- 
den in a kitchen wall, shed light not 
only on Lincoln but on life during 
that era. 

A rededication ceremony and re- 
opening activities are planned. For 
further information contact the 
Convention & Visitors Bureau, 
P.O. Box 1269, Springfield, Illinois 
62705-1269, or call toll-free 800- 
545-7300 (800-356-7900 in Illi- 
nois). 


New Pride of Baltimore 
Launched 

Maryland's new topsail schooner 
Pride of Baltimore II, modeled af- 
ter the Baltimore Clippers for 
which Chesapeake Bay ship- 
builders were famous during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, was launched in Balti- 
more's Inner Harbor on April 30, 
1988. 

The Baltimore Clipper was the 
first wholly American-designed 
class of sailing vessel and the first 
created exclusively for speed. The 
fast, maneuverable ships served ef- 
fectively as blockade runners dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War era and 
played vital roles as privateers dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

Recognizing this important his- 
torical legacy, Maryland created the 
120-ton Pride of Baltimore in 1977. 
Over a period of nine years, the 
Pride sailed 150,000 miles and vis- 
ited dozens of American and Euro- 
pean ports. The ship and four of 
her crew were lost during a transat- 
lantic voyage in May 1986. 

The Pride of Baltimore’s over- 
whelming popularity spawned the 
drive for a successor ship. The new 
Pride, about one-third larger than 
the earlier Baltimore Clipper rep- 
lica, is designed to carry passengers 
as well as crew, and her friendship 
mission will include sail-training 
and educational programs. 

For further information contact 
Pride of Baltimore, 100 Light 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21202, 
or telephone 301-625-5460. * 


if we can get 
you to try us. 


H.... why. less 


Coins & Currency, Inc. of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont is confident that 
once you try us, you'll decide to use 
our rare coin services again and 
again. That's why we're willing to 
risk losing money with this "get ac- 
quainted" offer. 


H.... the offer. For the next 7 
days, or as long as supplies last, 
we'll sell new customers guaranteed 
Very Fine Morgan silver dollars in 
pre-1904 mixed dates for only 
$19.75 each in rolls of 20. Each coin 
is strictly graded VF according the 
official standards of the American 
Numismatic Association. Individual 
coins are available for $25 each, 
half-rolls of 10 for $225 (save $25), 
and rolls of 20 for $395 (save $105). 
Order *11952. Limit 3 rolls (60 
coins) per customer. 


H.... how to take us up on 
the offer. To order by credit card, 
call toll-free 1-800-451-4463 at any 
hour. Or send a check or money 
order to: International Coins & Cur- 
rency, Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept.492, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
Add $3.75 for postage and handl- 
ing. 15-day money-back guarantee. : 


The Art of War in the West- 
ern World by Archer Jones (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Cham- 
paign, 1987; 704 pages, illustrated, 
$34.95). 

Military historian Archer Jones has 
here compiled an impressive array 
of battle strategy, tactics, and 
weapons from ancient Greece to 
the present time. The result is a 
massive scholarly overview of the 
operational aspects of land-based 
warfare in the West, useful as a ref- 
erence work both for readers with 
little knowledge in this field and for 
more advanced scholarship. Jones 
compares tactics and strategy to 
show how history, in the form of 
warfare, repeats itself: Caesar’s of- 
fensive at Ilerda was closely mir- 
rored during the Israeli-Egyptian 
War in 1973. The work’s highly de- 
tailed narrative is supported by 
schematics, tables, diagrams, and 
maps, and by illustrations of 
better-known military men and ar- 
mament throughout the ages. 


Old Yellowstone Views by 
John E. Barber (Mountain Press, 
Missoula, Montana, 1987; 104 
pages, illustrated, $8.95 paper- 
back). 

Since 1872, when Congress ‘‘dedi- 
cated and set apart [Yellowstone] 
for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people," millions have visited 
the beautiful Wyoming park. With 
a collection of remarkable photo- 
graphs taken between 1870 and 


1936, accompanied by short expla- ` 


nations and personal narratives, 
Old Yellowstone Views honors 
many of those first visitors who 
ventured into the Rocky Mountain 
wilderness. Views that include 
stagecoaches, mules, and cliff- 
scaling women dressed in period 


History Bookshelf 


American Women in Cartoo) 


fashions show America’s first na- 
tional park in its purity, before 
mass visitation and automobiles in- 
fringed on its peacefulness. 


Make Way! 200 Years of 
American Women in Car- 
toons by Monika Franzen and 
Nancy Ethiel (Chicago Review 
Press, Chicago, 1987; 147 pages, il- 
lustrated, $9.95 paperback). 

The editorial cartoons in this slen- 
der volume were drawn mostly by 
men who, the authors say, set out 
to humiliate, intimidate, and ridi- 
cule our foremothers. A handful 
are supportive. From Revolution- 
ary era cartoons mainly depicting 
the ideological war between the col- 
onies and Great Britain to a 
twentieth-century drawing showing 
male astronauts turning to their fe- 
male copilot for coffee, these 125 
cartoons tell one story of women’s 
struggle for equal rights. The book 
ends on a contemporary note: a 
statue of a business-suited woman 
with a briefcase atop a memorial 
reads ‘‘Doris K. Elston: brain 
surgeon—professional—model— 
artist—lawyer—plus mother of 
four." 


Keeping the Faith: American 
Catholicism Past and Present 
by Philip Gleason (University of 
Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1987; 285 pages, $24.95). 
This thematically unified series of 
essays examines the dramatic 
changes American Catholics faced 
as a result of Vatican II reforms 
and the social upheavals of the 
1960s. Gleason, a history professor 
at the University of Notre Dame, 
explores what ‘‘keeping the faith" 
meant to previous generations of 
American believers and how unset- 


tling they found the modifications 
to some of the basic tenets of their 
faith. Numerous aspects of the 
American Catholic experience are 
addressed, including the long- 
lasting love affair with the Middle 
Ages, the immigrant past and the 
preservation of ethnicity, Catholic 
schools and other educational ef- 
forts, and the controversy over in- 
tegration of Catholics into the 
dominant national culture. 


American Chronicle: Six De- 
cades in American Life 1920- 
1980 by Lois Gordon and Alan 
Gordon (Atheneum Publishers, 
New York City, 1987; 565 pages, il- 
lustrated, $39.95 clothbound, 
$16.95 paperback). 

Called ‘‘the ultimate American al- 
manac,” this is the first book to 
bring together from a broad socio- 
cultural perspective the momentous 
events of each year from 1920 to 
1980. Each decade is introduced 
with an essay describing significant 
trends and analyzing that era's ac- 
complishments. Heading up the en- 
tries for each year is a full page of 
important news headlines cleverly 
run in bold print. Categories of 
lists and quotations for each year 
include: Facts and Figures, Deaths, 
In the News, Quotes, Ads, Radio, 
Movies, Popular and Classical Mu- 
sic, Theater, Art, Dance, Books, 
Science and Technology, Sports, 
Fashion, and Kaleidoscope—a 
*miscellaneous" column that in- 
cludes tidbits such as, in 1952, the 
cost for the ‘‘penny’”’ postcard be- 
came two cents, and Kellogg's 
Frosted Flakes and transistorized 
hearing aids appeared for the first 
time. Valuable as a reference work, 
American Chronicle is also enter- 
taining and readable. x 
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AMERICA REACTS 
NARRATED BY RICHARD BASERART 


The Negro Soldier (Interna- 
tional Historic Films, Inc., PO. 
Box 29035, Chicago, Illinois 60629; 
VHS or Beta, 40 minutes, $29.00). 
Created in 1944, this documentary 
consists of War Department train- 
ing films and some captured enemy 
footage. The production, super- 
vised by renowned movie director 
Frank Capra, combines re- 
enactments (some fairly fanciful) 
with actual World War II combat 
film. A minister preaching about 
the contribution of black Ameri- 
cans forms the backdrop for this 
dramatization that includes pic- 
tures of monuments to black sol- 
diers who died serving their coun- 
try from Revolutionary times 
through World War II. Much of the 
story is told through a young black 
lieutenant’s letter to his mother. An 
overview of contributions black 
Americans have made to their na- 
tion is included. 


Vietnam: The Ten Thousand 
Day War (Embassy Home Enter- 
tainment, 335 N. Maple, Suite 350, 
Beverly Hills, California, 90210, 
213-285-6000; VHS or Beta, 98 
minutes/tape, $149.70/set of six). 
This remarkable collector’s edition 
on history’s first ‘‘living room 
war” brings the Vietnam era right 
back onto the viewer’s television. 
Not just another series of ‘‘war 
tapes," this impressive and jolting 
production includes historic film 
footage of national addresses by 
President Lyndon Johnson and 
interviews with key military and 
political figures such as General 
William Westmoreland and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk. Particu- 
larly poignant is Book Five, in 
which veterans recall their experi- 
ences: ‘‘Basically war is boring,” 


THE TEN 
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 SOEEENDNE, BON: WITA BONG? 
NARRATED BY RICHARD BASEHART- 


reports one vet. ‘‘It’s just simply 
monotonous—sitting around open- 
ing up C-rations, marching around 
from spot to spot looking at your 
watch ... counting how many 
days you have left by marking on 
your helmet—it’s monotonous— 
war's monotony punctuated by 
moments of sheer terror.” Explains 
another former soldier, the average 
“grunt? was only nineteen years 
old—immature, very emotional: 
“‘these boys tried like hell, but 
mainly wanted to get home. There 
was no knowledge of purpose” for 
these young soldiers regarding their 
role in the ‘‘police action’’ that 
claimed tens of thousands of lives, 
created international ill-feelings to- 
ward America, forced Johnson out 
of a second term in the White 
House, and ended in ultimate de- 
feat. 


Facts, Foibles and Fancies 
About Our Early Presidents, 
1789 to 1909 (Audio Forum, 
Suite 54, 96 Broad Street, 
Guilford, Connecticut 06437, 203- 
453-9794; set of three audiocas- 
settes, 60 minutes each, $10.95 
each or $29.50/set). 

Trivia enthusiasts will enjoy this 
three-hour audio program that in- 
cludes fascinating bits of informa- 
tion about the public and private 
lives of our early presidents, their 
families, and acquaintances. For 
example, the first couple to reside 
in the White House, which was ac- 
tually gray and called ‘‘the Presi- 
dential Palace,’’ was John and Ab- 
igail Adams; and Andrew Jackson 
was the object of the first presiden- 
tial assassination attempt. Author- 
narrator Frank Morgan delivers the 
tidbits with the air of a radio com- 
mentator. * 
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American Profiles 


America’s beloved patriotic composer marks his one-hundredth 
birthday this month. His myriad Tin Pan Alley, Broadway, and 
Holl bud hits have touched the hearts of millions. 


Irving 


Berlin 
Songs From the Heart 


by Edward Oxford 


Kern once said. ‘‘He is American music." 
This month the living legend turns one hundred. 

Many—indeed, very many—of America’s best-known, best- 
loved, and best-remembered songs bear the musical signature of 
Irving Berlin. 

When asked how he had become so successful in the music 
business, Berlin replied: ‘‘Well, I didn’t have a cousin in it. They 
just liked the stuff I did." 

His songs sketch the story of American feelings. They tell of 
music and dancing, zaniness and despair, parties and pretty 
girls, love and heartache, dreams and regrets, holidays and 
home. They speak of the values of their times. They touch the 
heart. 

Somehow, they have become part of the American memory: 
recollections of Kate Smith intoning **God Bless America”... 
Fred Astaire dancing to ‘‘Top Hat, White Tie and Tails”. . . 
Ethel Merman belting out ‘‘There’s No Business Like Show 
Business" ... Frank Sinatra crooning ‘‘How Deep Is the 
Ocean?” . . . Bing Crosby singing ‘‘White Christmas."' 

To hear them—heart-catching songs such as ‘‘Blue Skies," 
*Remember," ‘‘Always,’’ ‘All by Myself," **What'll I Do?" 
“The Song Is Ended,"' **Easter Parade," ‘‘Be Careful It's My 
Heart," ‘“They Say It's Wonderful," "All Alone," ‘‘The Girl 
That I Marry," and ‘‘Let’s Face the Music and Dance’’—is to 
feel the Berlin magic. 

“I write more failures than any other song writer on earth," 
Berlin has said, ‘‘because I write more songs than anyone else." 


I RVING BERLIN has no place in American music," Jerome 


IRVING BERLIN EARLY IN HIS SONGWRITING CAREER; PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE, NEW YORK CITY 9 


He was not as prolific as he seemed. He was more so. 
He is known to have written more than a thousand 
songs. [See ‘‘Fifty of Berlin's Finest’’ on pages 18-19.] 
Uncounted others were set aside or tossed away, or, per- 
haps, remain stashed among his personal papers. 

For about eighty years America has danced to, sung, 
hummed, whistled, and lovingly listened to Berlin's mu- 
sic. From seemingly simple to purely sophisticated, his 
songs touch upon the nation's emotions. 

Musicologist Alec Wilder, in his classic study, Ameri- 
can Popular Song, calls Berlin ‘‘the best all-around, 
overall songwriter America has ever had," and terms 
him ‘‘the master of the entire range of the popular 
song." 

Through the Roaring Twenties, the Depressed Thir- 
ties, two World Wars, times of peace and prosperity, 
Berlin's music accompanied the nation's strivings. He 
became its songwriter laureate—maker of tunes joyous, 
brash, funny, romantic, pensive, rousing, and just plain 
effervescent. He was not a composer, he liked to say, he 
was a songwriter. 

“I’ve rhymed ‘Aida’ with ‘sweeter,’’’ he has pointed 
out. But my own job is writing popular songs, not 
writing models of technical perfection.”’ 

Considered the most popular of America's song- 
writers, Berlin may also be the most prosperous. He has 
earned tens of millions of dollars in sales, royalties, and 
rights for his songs—in sheet music, piano rolls, radio 
broadcasts, records, theater musicals, motion pictures, 

' and television. 

“Tve always written about what I know and feel," he 
has matter-of-factly stated his songwriting philosophy. 
And what he knew and felt was what the public wanted 
to hear. 

It could be argued that no one has ever written sim- 
pler, sweeter, or more singable songs. Berlin’s lyrics are 
plain, straightforward, and almost always tender. One 
critic has said of his music: ‘‘It goes right to the spot 
that tickles—or hurts." 

But Berlin remains something of a musical mystery. 
He has been a one-man cavalcade of American popular 
music, mastering ragtime, jazz, novelty ditties, ballads, 
topical themes, war songs, stage tunes, and movie 
scores. He has possessed Cole Porter's sophistication, 
Jerome Kerns's gift for melody, and George Gershwin's 
command of harmony. His lyrics are splendid. Yet he 
has no musical background. He has never studied music 
in any formal sense, knows little of its theory, and can 
barely read a note. But he has created music—lovingly, 
stirringly, memorably. He is, in the artistic sense, the 
primitive, the loner, the artless naif. 

He found advantage in disadvantage. ‘‘The fact that I 
compose only in F-sharp—the black keys on the piano— 
gave me certain harmonies that other writers missed, be- 
cause they knew more about music than I did,"' he has 
half-jokingly said. 

Composer Victor Herbert once chided Berlin, sug- 
gesting that some formal music study could not harm 
his already vast talents. Berlin subjected himself to two 
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days of keyboard lessons, then telephoned Herbert: 
“All I learned was, in the time I studied, I could have 
written some songs and made some money." 

In the history of creative pursuits, there seems to oc- 
cur a random sprouting of the truly gifted. Berlin ap- 
pears to have been just such a fortune-cast seed. 

‘Irving Berlin could somehow hear both words and 
music in his head. Or maybe one should say in his heart 
and his soul," says Morton Gould, president of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, a group Berlin helped found three-quarters of a 
century ago. ‘‘And he could communicate them to mil- 
lions of listeners over several generations, and they 
would understand him. There's a word for that, a word 
he would never use about himself. Genius.’’ 


HE SHAPING OF THAT GENIUS may have had much to 

do with Irving Berlin's origins, his boyhood in the 
slums, his immigrant family's struggles against poverty 
and degradation. 

Berlin was born Israel Baline, son of a cantor, on May 
11, 1888, in a now-forgotten village in Russia. As a 
four-year-old, he watched Cossack troops burn the set- 
tlement to the ground. Early in the 1890s the Balines, a 
family of eight, joined other Russian Jews fleeing the 
devastation wrought by Czarist pogroms. After crossing 
Europe, they made a desperate passage to New York 
among the anonymous masses of humanity bound for 
the dream called America. 

The Balines found refuge on New York's Lower East 
Side. There, in strident diversity, were grim clusterings 
of Irish, Jews, Italians, Germans, Eastern Europeans, 
Chinese—all strangers in an alien land. 

*[zzy," as street kids were quick to nickname the 
thin, sad-eyed youngster, looked out on what little he 
could see of America from a five-story tenement. 
Cramped into three rooms, the eight family members 
barely had space to breathe. On summer nights, Izzy 
slept on the fire escape. 

His father took a job in a slaughterhouse, seeing to it 
that kosher meat for Jewish families was prepared in 
keeping with religious custom. His older brother and 
sisters toiled in sweatshops beneath signs that. warned 
“If you don't come in on Saturday, don't come in on 
Sunday.” 

**We didn’t starve,” the composer has said of those 
bitter days. ‘‘There was always bread and butter and hot 
tea. But never much more than that." 

The reluctant scholar managed to complete the sec- 
ond grade, ending there his formal education. That 
same year, 1896, his father died. 

At age fourteen he took to the streets—not as a run- 
away, but to make one less mouth for his mother to 
feed. He prowled the honkey-tonks, the secondhand 
clothing stores, the theaters under the elevated trains. 
Peering beneath the swinging doors of saloons, he 
would see men singing ballads about mother and home 
and broken dreams. Patrons threw pennies, even nick- 
els, to these troubadours. The gold was not in the 
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Irving Berlin came from a large immigrant family and 
had to support himself from an early age on New 
York’s Lower East Side. He had little formal 
education, but used his self-taught knowledge of 
language and musical scales to compose his tunes. He 
wrote his first published song in 1907, “Marie from 
Sunny Italy,” while working as a singing waiter in a 
Chinatown cafe. Just four years later, the rousing 
rhythms of *'Alexander's Ragtime Band” brought the 
young composer national acclaim. This hit song was 
not to dictate a particular Berlin style, however; 
during a half-century career he also wrote romantic 
waltzes, comedic ditties, and sophisticated swings. 


streets, he reasoned, because it was on the floors of sa- 
loons. 

Izzy started singing for coins at Chinatown hangouts. 
For a while, he guided a blind singer about the streets, 
the two splitting their meager take. He slept on park 
benches when business was bad, in Bowery flophouses 
when it was good. ‘‘You got a cubby hole to sleep in,” 
he later said, ‘‘one open at the top, and you were always 
scared someone would reach over and steal your pants. 
That's what you got for fifteen cents a night.” 


He landed his first full-time job at seventeen, as a 
singing waiter at Mike Salter's Pelham Cafe in China- 
town. The pay: seven dollars a week. The hours: mid- 
night to dawn. Tray in left hand, serving-cloth over 
right, he would render such favorites as "The Mansion 
of Broken Hearts," "You Made Me What I Am To- 
day," and **A Violet From His Mother's Grave." In off 
hours, after the piano player went home, Izzy would 
pound the black keys on the old upright, making sounds 
of a primitive sort. 

Mike's place drew gangsters, gamblers, and uptown 
slummers. Beer went for a nickel a glass, whiskey a dime 
a shot. In and around the premises could be sighted such 
worthies as ‘‘Broken-Nose’’ Burke, ‘‘Chinatown’’ Ger- 
tie, Kid Twist," peg-legged ‘‘Spike’’ O’Day, ''Gold 
Tooth’’ Fannie, ‘‘Cross-Eyed’’ Murphy, ‘‘Chick 
Tricker,” and ‘‘Bald Jack” Rose. They drank Alaba- 
zam, Brain Duster, and Sitting Bull Fizz. One night, a 
citizen by the name of Frisco Joe stabbed Hobnailed 
Casey to death. 

“All I wanted was a job that paid twenty-five dollars 
a week," Berlin has said of those rough-and-tumble 
nights. ‘‘That was my idea of Heaven." 

With hard-saved coins, he bought his mother a rock- 
ing chair. 
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I ZZY’S LIFE took its fateful turn when a bartender in a 
nearby saloon wrote a tune. ‘‘Mike Salter heard it 
and got mad," he has recalled. “He told the piano 
player and me to write something. Anything. Fast. So 
we did. I sat at a table in the back and wrote down the 
words. The piano player banged out a melody. The song 
was called ‘Marie From Sunny Italy.’ We got sixty-six 
cents royalty from it, and split it, thirty-three cents 
apiece.”’ 

The artist who drew the cover for the sheet music mis- 
takenly credited the words to *'I. Berlin." Izzy Baline 
liked the look of the name—simple to pronounce and 
easy to remember—so he kept it as his own. He also 
decided that from then on the ‘‘I’’ would mean ‘‘Ir- 
ving,” a name he felt had a somewhat ‘‘American’”’ ring 
to it. 

So, on May 8, 1907, the date of the copyright of his 
first song, Israel Baline became Irving Berlin. 

A wistful vagabond, Berlin wandered for about the 
next two years among jugglers, hoofers, comedians, ac- 
tors, and singers. He worked as a singing waiter here 
and there. He ‘‘plugged’”’ songs. He sang in vaudeville. 
He got bit parts in shows. He banged away on back- 
room pianos, and, to his amazement and delight, began 
to turn out not-all-that-bad tunes. 


Yip, Yip, Yaphank was a rowdy, fund-raising revue 
Berlin wrote, directed, sang, and acted in while an 
army sergeant stationed at Camp Upton at Yaphank 
on Long Island Sound during World War I. The 
one-hundred-and-fifty men in the all-soldier cast 
played all the roles, even the female ones, such as 
those a show program called the “Kitchen Police” 
(above). Berlin (at center) was the star of the show 
that ran for thirty-two performances and featured his 
heartfelt lament “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning.” 


His first songs were pastiches, piecings-together of 
musical thises-and-thats picked up in the dens and dives 
of the Lower East Side. Inelegant. Rough-edged. But 
promise-filled. 

Misfortune guided his way. A song-and-dance man 
offered Berlin ten dollars for some new lyrics. He wrote 
them, but the gentleman reneged on payment. With sud- 
den determination, the songwriter took the composition 
straight to Ted Snyder, a well-known song publisher. 

Snyder’s offices were located in that demimonde 
known as ‘‘Tin Pan Alley,” the fanciful block on 28th 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, that housed the 
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Tue Gar My Love To Keep Me Warm | 


Berlin was box-office magic. He wrote the type of 
song that dominated movie musicals throughout the 
1930s, "40s, and ’50s. Twentieth Century Fox was just 
one of the studios that made ‘‘filmusicals’’ featuring 
Berlin scores—ranging from Alexander's Ragtime 
Band in 1938, starring Alice Faye, Don Ameche, and 
Tyrone Power (in photograph above with Berlin) to 
There's No Business Like Show Business in 1954. 


cluttered offices of music publishers. There, the plunk- 
ing pianos, beating drums, and whining woodwinds 
were said to sound like the crashing of tin pans— 
Berlin's kind of milieu. 

Snyder pointed to a piano. Berlin made up a tune for 
his words on the spot. The publisher thought enough of 
Berlin, his song, and his **chutzpah"' to offer the young 
man the job—and pay—of which the songwriter had 
dreamed. For the next three years Snyder paid Berlin a 
handsome twenty-five dollars a week, against future 
royalties, to turn out songs for the firm. The singing 
waiter was glory-bound. 

Berlin tirelessly plink-planked away at a battered up- 
right piano [see "The Magic Piano" on page 18.] He 
wrote songs at the rate of one a week. And they sold. 
The syncopation of his airs made people want to sing. 
Tin Pan Alley began to call his songs ‘‘Berlin hits." 


PABAD 


/ f 
^ IRVING BERLIN 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band," the song that won 
Berlin national acclaim in 1911, at first found little fa- 
vor. Written originally as an orchestral number and ti- 
tled ‘‘Alexander and his Ragtime Clarinet,’’ it was 
turned down by Berlin’s publisher. So he set it aside for 
a few months, then returned to it, writing a set of lyrics 
and adapting it for vocal rendition as ‘‘Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.” It caught on, big. 

With ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band,’’ the twenty- 
three-year-old key-banger became king of ragtime, top 
man in Tin Pan Alley, and rich. Best of all, he could 
afford to move his mother out of the Lower East Side. 

In 1913, at age twenty-five, he married eighteen-year- 
old Dorothy Goetz. She died five months later of ty- 
phoid contracted during their honeymoon in Cuba. In 
her memory, Berlin wrote a mournful ballad called 
**When I Lost You."' It contrasted darkly with the rip- 
roar of ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band." 


RAFTED INTO THE ARMY in World War I, Berlin set 

aside his tailor-made suits to put on a khaki uni- 
form. Private Berlin, he of stay-up-all-night work 
habits, found himself being awakened in the predawn 
blackness by a merciless bugler who seemed never to 
sleep. *^The thing I didn’t like most of all was reveille,”’ 
Berlin has recalled. ‘‘I hated it so much I used to lie 
awake nights thinking about how much I hated it.’’ The 
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As threats of war cast a pall over Europe in 1938, 
famed radio singer Kate Smith asked Berlin to write 
for her a song that would *'sort of wake up 
America.” Berlin obliged, giving her **God Bless 
America,” a song he had written twenty years before 
but never used. Smith first sang it on her 
coast-to-coast radio variety show on Armistice Day in 
1938. The patriotic anthem quickly became the most 
popular song in the country, and during the World 
War IT years it reflected better than any other music 
the essence of the national spirit. “God Bless 
America” was subsequently used in the Warner 
Brothers film version of This Is the Army. Appearing 
in the show only in the specialty number, Smith 
modestly declined to accept any screen credit. 


place was Camp Upton, at Yaphank on Long Island, a 
staging area for units bound for France. 

Berlin was rapidly promoted to sergeant. At the 
request of the camp commandant, he put together an 
all-soldier show to raise money for a recreation center. 
As composer-director-singer, the diminutive sergeant led 
his one-hundred-and-fifty-doughboy cast in Yip, Yip, 
Yaphank, a musical that played in New York theaters 
for a month. Its high point was a lament that stated one 
of mankind's timeless woes: ‘‘Oh, How I Hate to Get 


Up in the Morning," a song the composer sang with 
personal conviction. There was perhaps more truth than 
poetry to the grumbling lyrics, but who would ever for- 
get the song? 

Toward the end of the rowdy revue's fund-raising 
run, the cast was ordered overseas. After the last pro- 
duction, they marched up the aisles of the theater sing- 
ing the show's finale, **We're On Our Way to France.” 
Then, with shouldered rifles, they headed straight to 
their waiting troopship. 

By 1919, Berlin had formed his own music publishing 
company. Year after year, his name was to be found in 
the music news as he turned out hits. Then his name 
began to pop up in society columns. The reason: he'd 
been smitten by the bright, beautiful, Park Avenue-bred 
Ellin Mackay. 

What further intrigued gossip columnists was the 
steadily-mounting conflict between Berlin, the nouveau 
riche king of Tin Pan Alley, and Ellin's father, aristo- 
cratic Clarence Mackay, head of the Postal Telegraph 
Company. Mackay, a Metropolitan Opera board mem- 
ber, looked upon Berlin, former singing waiter, with re- 
sentment. Berlin returned the compliment. Most trou- 
bling was the matter of religious difference; Ellin was 
Catholic and Berlin was Jewish. Mackay posted guards 
at his Long Island estate to keep the persistent suitor off 
the premises. 
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“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning” from 
Yip, Yip Yaphank (1918) so well expressed the 
universal feelings soldiers experienced in the 
day-to-day drudgery of army life that Berlin 
incorporated the song into his World War II musical, 
This Is the Army. For three and a half years the show 
played to GI audiences on battlefronts throughout the 
world. (Berlin, wearing a World War I uniform, is 
front-row-center in the photo of the chorus, (above). 
Later a film version of This Is the Army was 
produced by Warner Brothers, and again Berlin 
starred as the soldier who hates reveille (opposite). 
Proceeds from both the stage show and movie were 
donated to the Army Emergency Relief Fund. 


On January 4, 1926, Berlin called Ellin. To avoid re- 
porters, they took a subway—the first the society 
woman had ever ridden—and headed for City Hall. 

The next day's New York Herald Tribune told it all in 
a headline: ‘‘Song Writer, 37, Calls Society Girl, 22, 
Over Telephone and They Wed in Municipal Building." 
The subhead added pointedly: ‘‘Disapproval Voiced by 
Father of the Bride." And Mackay continued to disap- 
prove, forbidding the mention of Ellin's name in his 
household. 

In words that seem worthy of a song, Ellin told re- 
porters of her elopement: ‘‘Love means everything. I’m 


ae 


happy because I’ve done what my heart told me to do." 
The Social Register unceremoniously dropped her from 
its rolls. 

Students of Berlin’s repertoire point out that some of 
his most touching ballads—‘‘What’ll I Do?," “All 
Alone," *Remember,” and ‘‘Always’’—were written 
during these tumultuous times of seeking and finding 
love. 

About three years passed before Clarence Mackay 
reconciled with his daughter and her husband. 


ERLIN’S BITTERSWEET ‘“The Song Is Ended," writ- 

ten in 1927, was to prefigure a dark time for him. 
In the bull market of the late 1920s, Berlin, along with 
many other Americans, caught Wall Street fever. Then 
came the Crash of 1929. Berlin was just about wiped 
out. His father-in-law saw his own fortunes falter, and 
wound up living in the caretaker’s lodge on his own 
estate. 

Just as the Crash took much of Berlin’s fortune, the 
ensuing national Depression seemed to take away much 
of his confidence. ‘‘I had all the money I wanted for the 
rest of my life,’’ he has said of his feelings at that time. 
“Then all of a sudden I didn’t. I didn’t know if I could 
climb back up." Berlin was not sure he still had what it 
took to write popular tunes. He would call in stockroom 
boys and secretaries to listen to his songs. He asked 
friends what was wrong with his tunes. 
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Berlin was stuck, but not stopped. Fortunately, he 
had a song on the shelf, ‘‘Say It Isn't So.” Singer Rudy 
Vallee tried it in 1932 with smashing success. Then 
Berlin fetched out another he had in his file, ‘‘How 
Deep is The Ocean?” It, too, swept the nation. And, for 
the worried Berlin, happy days had returned. 

With little ado, he is said to have given his father-in- 
law more than a million dollars to get him back on his 
feet. Noblesse oblige. 

In 1938, with war clouds gathering on the European 
horizon, buxom, popular radio singer Kate Smith asked 
Berlin to write a song that would *'sort of wake up 
America’’—a song she could sing on her coast-to-coast 
show. He remembered a song he had set aside for 
twenty years, "God Bless America,” originally written 
for the finale of Yip, Yip, Yaphank but never used. He 
had put it in his files and forgotten about it. 

**You can say that patriotism in a song is a lot of ho- 
kum," Berlin has observed, ‘‘except when it isn't ho- 
kum.” 

Kate Smith introduced ‘‘God Bless America" on her 
Armistice Day broadcast of 1938—the twentieth anni- 
versary of the end of World War I. 

“I remember my wife and I sat by the radio in my 
office and heard it sung for the first time,’’ Berlin has 
said. “I had no idea what the reaction would be." He 
need not have worried. Within weeks, ‘‘God Bless 
America” was the most popular song in the nation. Its 
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title became a catch phrase. Both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party were to use the tune as the 
theme song for their 1940 conventions. 

**God Bless America" has become, in the half- 
century since Kate Smith first sang it, a kind of musical 
prayer for Americans—their second national anthem. 
The song makes a strong statement about the nation 
Berlin cherishes, but seems to do so in a style that is 
somehow more stirring than sentimental. 

“It’s not a patriotic song," the man who wrote it has 
said, ‘‘but rather an expression of gratitude for what 
this country has done for its citizens, of what home 
really means.” 

Berlin established a trust fund for all royalties from 
**God Bless America,” giving them to the Boy Scouts of 
America and the Girl Scouts of America. The royalties 
so granted have exceeded a million dollars. 


HE MUSICAL EXPERIENCE that perhaps touched 
Berlin most deeply was This Is the Army, the 
World War II show that he wrote in behalf of Army 
Emergency Relief. ‘‘It was more than a show,” he has 
recalled. "It was an emotion." The show presented 
Berlin and a cast of three hundred GIs in good-natured 
raillery against the institution in which the soldiers 
served. 
In the spring of 1942, the ex-sergeant moved into an 
old barracks at. Camp Upton with his piano. In much 
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The consistency of Irving Berlin’s success is unsur- 
passed in the field of popular music composition. 
Much like a fortunate playwright, the writer of popu- 
lar songs may ‘‘hit it" once and never again. But 
Berlin upset the statistics. In all, he wrote lyrics and 
melodies to more than a thousand songs, hundreds of 
which were published. Dozens of these rank as first- 
rate hits. Here are fifty of his best, presented in 
chronological order: 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band (1911) 

Snookey Ookums (1913) 

Simple Melody (1914) 

I Love a Piano (1916) 

Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning 
(1918) 


the same setting as he had written Yip, Yip, Yaphank a 
quarter-century earlier, Berlin turned out in six weeks 
the dozen songs that would make This Is the Army the 
most stirring musical presentation of World War II. 
Among them were such hits as **This Is the Army, Mr. 
Jones,” “I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen,” 
and ‘‘I’m Getting Tired So I Can Sleep." 

This Is the Army opened on Broadway on July 4, 
1942. Berlin's hard-edged show ran for twelve sold-out 
weeks. But it didn't belong only to Broadway. For the 
next three years, Berlin led This 1s the Army on tne hos- 
pital and foxhole circuit from the battlegrounds of Eu- 
rope to the war fronts of the Pacific, playing to more 
than two-and-a-half-million Gls. **We would do two, 
sometimes three, shows a day out there," he has re- 
called. **We would play to as many as seventeen thou- 
sand soldiers at a time. I remember going through hos- 
pitals and suddenly recognizing men I had seen at the 
front only months before, when they were still all in one 
piece.” [ 

As Berlin was touched by the sight of the troops, so 
they were touched by the sight of the trouper. Time and 
again, the show's high point proved to be the spectacle 
of the little soldier, now in his fifties, singing his nostal- 
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Fifty of Berlin’s Finest 


Mandy (1918) 
A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody (1919) 
You’d Be Surprised (1919) 

All By Myself (1921) 

Say It With Music (1921) 

What'll I Do? (1924) 

All Alone (1924) 

Remember (1925) 

Always (1925) 

Blue Skies (1927) 

The Song Is Ended (1927) 

Marie (1928) 

Puttin’ on the Ritz (1929) 

How Deep Is the Ocean? (1932) 

Let’s Have Another Cup of Coffee (1932) 
Say It Isn’t So (1932) 


gic, “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning." A 
spotlight would be on that small man, dressed as a 
World War I private, with puttees and a brimmed hat, 
and his scratchy voice would make its ageless lament. 
“If he could survive from war to war—little, friendly, 
garden-variety Irving Berlin—somehow so could we,” 
one combat infantryman remembered thinking as he 
watched from a hill in Saipan as Berlin sang to battle- 
weary soldiers. 

This Is the Army was also made into a successful mo- 
tion picture. The all-soldier cast included Private Joe 
Louis and Lieutenant Ronald Reagan. True to his pur- 
pose, Berlin saw to it that every last cent of royalties 
realized from his songs in both the stage presentation 
and the film version—more than ten million dollars— 
went to the Army Emergency Relief Fund. 

Berlin never wavered in his feelings about America. 
“People would ask me," he has said, ‘‘‘Are you for 
America when it’s wrong?’ When we start making mis- 
takes and doing the wrong thing, PI resist it all I can, 
but I’m still all for my country and there comes a time 
when you have to stand up and shout about your patri- 
otism.’’ As a line in a Berlin song asks: *'If this is flag- 
waving, do you know of a better flag to wave?’’ 
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Heat Wave (1933) 
Easter Parade (1933) 
Cheek to Cheek (1935) 

Isn’t This A Lovely Day? (1935) 

Top Hat, White Tie and Tails (1935) 

Let’s Face the Music and Dance (1936) 

Let Yourself Go (1936) 

I’ve Got My Love to Keep Me Warm (1937) 

God Bless America (written in 1918, first 
sung in 1938) 

Change Partners (1938) 

Fools Fall in Love (1940) 

This Is the Army, Mr. Jones (1942) 

I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen 

(1942) 

White Christmas (1942) 
Be Careful It’s My Heart (1942) 
You Keep Coming Back Like a Song (1946) 


TAR-CROSSED throughout the years, Berlin and 

Broadway seemed meant for each other. His first 
full-scale musical was Watch Your Step in 1914 and his 
last was Mr. President in 1962—a span of half a century 
in which he wrote the scores for more than twenty 
shows. 

His stage hits included several Ziegfeld Follies, Stop! 
Look! Listen!, Face the Music, As Thousands Cheer, 
Louisiana Purchase, This Is the Army, Annie Get Your 
Gun, Miss Liberty, and Call Me Madam. They gave 
stars like Eddie Cantor, Grace Moore, Ethel Waters, 
Marilyn Miller, and Ethel Merman a chance to shine. 
And they made musical memories that would last long 
after the closing curtain. 

Berlin even built—and is still part owner of—the Mu- 
sic Box Theatre, the first theater designed as a showcase 
for the revues of one composer. He wrote four success- 
ful Music Box Revues in four consecutive years. 

Annie Get Your Gun in 1946, with a run of more than 
a thousand performances, represented the greatest stage 
success of Berlin’s career. The show’s producer, Richard 
Rogers, had Jerome Kern in mind for the music. When 
Kern died suddenly, Berlin was asked to do the job. And 
he did. Brilliantly. He created a varied, opulent score— 


The Girl That I Marty (1946) 

There’s No Business Like Show Business 
(1946) 

Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly (1946) 

They Say It’s Wonderful (1946) 

It Only Happens When I Dance with You 
(948) 

Steppin’ Out with My Baby (1948) 

Let’s Take an Old-Fashioned Walk (1949) 

You’re Just in Love (1950) 

It’s a Lovely Day Today (1950) 

The Best Thing for You (1950) 

Love, You Didn’t Do Right by Me (1954) 

Sayonara (1957) 

They Love Me (1962) 


(Editor’s Note: The songs of Irving Berlin are copyrighted 
by the Irving Berlin Music Corporation.) 


lustrous with hits like ‘‘They Say It's Wonderful,’’ "The 
Girl That I Marry," **Doin' What Comes Natur’lly,”’ 
and ‘‘I Got the Sun in the Morning.” 

At a story conference during the production of Annie 
Get Your Gun, Berlin and director Josh Logan decided 
that a new song was needed—a ‘“‘challenge’’ song be- 
tween Buffalo Bill and Annie Oakley. 

After the conference, Berlin returned by taxi to his 
apartment and Logan took a cab to his hotel. About 
twenty minutes after Logan opened his door, the phone 
was ringing. It was Berlin. 

**Josh, listen to this," he said, and then he sang the 
entire first verse of ‘‘Anything You Can Do, I Can Do 
Better." 

**When did you write that?" Logan asked. 

**In the taxi,” was the answer. 


OLLYWOOD rendered Berlin tribute in two ways 

that particularly pleased him; moviemakers put 

his name above the titles of films for which he wrote the 
music, and they paid him ‘‘unheard-of’’ prices for his 
toil. In return, he gave full value; ‘‘Berlin’’ movies 
made money. For much of the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, 
Continued on page 45 
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Artifacts 


GHOSTS 
Vintage Aircraft 
of World War II 


Photographs 
by 
Philip Makanna 


craft were manufactured at staggering expense. The 

United States, United Kingdom, Soviet Union, Ger- 
many, and Japan constructed more than 750,000 airplanes be- 
tween 1939 and 1945; the United States alone built almost half 
that total and trained more than one million aircrew, to man 
them. 

Just after the war, a handful of these machines were bought 
for civilian use in agricultural spraying, aerial mapping, freight 
hauling, and specialized work in movies. A $204,000 B-17 went 
for $13,750; a $97,000 P-38 for $1,250; a $51,500 P-51 for 
$3,500—bargains by any calculation, but with few takers. The 
vast majority of war surplus aircraft were converted into cook- 
ware and other products by the smelting furnace. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, history-minded pilots began 
searching for the few remaining aircraft. After rounding up 
planes abandoned at crash sites or discarded in hangars and 
junk heaps, they restored them to flying condition. 

Without the efforts of these aviators, future generations o 
know little of World War II's propeller-driven aircraft would see 
them only in museums, where they resemble butterflies pinned 
in glass cases. To actually hear Merlin, Pratt, Wright, or Allison 
engines roar overhead, to smell the burning oil, once more re- 
minds us of the war's vast sacrifices, of the fifty million lives 
lost. Only a few of these planes survive, soaring through the sky 
on missions of memory. 

Jeffrey Ethell 


D URING WORLD WAR II, an unprecedented number of air- 


This portfolio is excerpted with permission from Ghosts: Vintage Aircraft 
of World War II by Philip Makanna, copyright 1987 by Thomasson-Grant, 
Inc., and Ghosts, Inc. (120 pages, illustrated in color and black-and-white; 
available for $36.00 plus shipping from Thomasson-Grant, Inc., Char- 
lottesville, Virginia 1-800-255-3517 or from Ghosts, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 1-800-331-8231; 1-800-642-4554 in California). 
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PILOT AND SBD DAUNTLESS, MAJURO ISLAND, 1944 PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL DORSEY, NATIONAL ARCHIVES #80-G-401047 
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QUOTATION FROM “I LED THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR” BY MITSUO FUCHIDA IN “U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS"; COPYRIGHT 1952 BY U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Nakajima B5N Kate (replica) 


While my group was circling over 
Honolulu for another bombing 
attempt, other groups made their 
runs, some making three tries 
before succeeding. Suddenly a 
colossal explosion occurred in 
battleship row. A huge column 
of dark red smoke rose to 1,000 
feet, and a stiff shock wave 
reached our plane. I called the 
pilot’s attention to the spectacle, 
and he observed, ‘‘Yes, 
Commander, the powder 
magazine must have exploded. 
Terrible indeed!" 

My group now entered a 
bombing course again. Studying 
battleship row through 
binoculars, I saw that the big 
explosion had been on [the] 
Arizona. She was still flaming 
fiercely and her smoke was 
covering [the] Nevada, the target 
of my group. Since the heavy 
smoke would hinder our bomber 
accuracy, I looked for some other 
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ship to attack. [The] Tennessee, 
third in the left row, was already 
on fire; but next in row was [the] 
Maryland, which had not yet 
been attacked. I gave an order 
changing our target to this ship, 
and once again we headed into 
the anti-aircraft fire. . . . 

Pilots, observers, and radio 
men all shouted *'Release!"' on 
seeing the bomb drop from the 
lead plane, and ail the others let 
go their bombs. I immediately lay 
flat on the floor to watch the fall 
of bombs through a peephole. 
Four bombs in perfect pattern 
plummeted like devils of doom. 
The target was so far away that I 
wondered for a moment if they 
would reach it. . . . They became 
small as poppy seeds and finally 
disappeared just as tiny white 
flashes of smoke appeared on 
and near the ship. 

Mitsuo Fuchida, attack commander 
for the Pearl Harbor raid 


Mitsubishi 
A6M2 Zero 


I qualified in aerial gunnery on 
December 6, 1941, and was 
released back to civilization. I 
spent the night celebrating in 
Honolulu and was back in my 
room at the BOQ on Wheeler 
Field early Sunday morning, 
having a nightcap with Johnny 
Daines, when we heard an 
aircraft winding up overhead. 
This was not too unusual on a 
Sunday morning. The Navy got 
their jollies by pushing everything 
to the firewall and beating up our 


field, correctly assuming that 
some of us were hung over. We 
heard an explosion and thought 
perhaps that the guy had 
clobbered himself. So I went 
down the hall to take a look, 
stuck my head out the door, and 
found the sky full of meatballs. 
We jumped in my car and 
raced to the flight line at 
Wheeler, but it was pretty much a 
mess, so we decided to pick up 
our instructor, Bob Rogers, and 
head for Haleiwa where the 


gunnery planes were. I got 
airborne in a P-36, went round 
and round with several Japanese 
planes, and ended up getting 
credit for two victories. I have 
often claimed that I’m the only 
man in the Air Force to have 
scored two kills while wearing a 
tuxedo, but actually I flew that 
day dressed in tux trousers, 
pajama top, and house shoes. 
Harry Brown, a P-36 pilot 
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Most of the men I knew and 
worked with were civilian 
groundlings at heart who had 
joined up quite simply to fight 
for their country, whatever that 
meant, and went bouncing 
through this strange and savage 
environment with varying degrees 
of tolerance and endurance. 
Some found themselves while 
flying fast little aircraft and firing 
guns. Some were sent home for 
psychiatric treatment. Some were 
naturally good at it, but hated it; 
some were naturally poor at it, 
but loved it. . . . 

I was quite poor at it most of 
the time and more or less 
resigned to being marked for 


destruction. But I was saved by a 
breathtakingly lovely 
brown-green-gray Airacobra with 
a delicious smell all her own who 
accepted me with resignation and 
then incredibly, with a stirring of 
her pure metallic soul that can 
only be called a kind of love. She 
saved me again and again, and 
she nurtured me and equipped 
me, at least for survival. 

Edwards Park, a P-39 pilot 


As newly commissioned RAF 
pilots in 1942, it seems we were 
expected to check out in new 
types without any help. When the 


new American Mustang arrived, 
my OTU checkout at Hawarden 
consisted of being told, ‘‘Here’s 
how to start the bloody thing; 
read this manual; make sure the 
temp gauges don't go into the 
red. ... That's a good chap, 
have a good flight.” I had never 
flown a high-performance fighter. 
Before knowing any better, I was 
rocketing down the field at a 
horrifying rate and then was off 
the ground before I knew what 
was happening. Three out of the 
five pilots in my class were killed 
converting to the Mustang 1. 
Parke F. Smith, a Mustang pilot 


ABOVE QUOTATION FROM “NANETTE” BY EDWARDS PARK; COPYRIGHT 1977 BY EDWARDS PARK; REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF CURTIS BROWN LTD. AND ANDRE DEUTSCH LTD. 


Boeing B-17G 
Flying Fortress 


Unable to see, I could only 
tell that we were spinning 
and diving at a terrific rate 
of speed. With all the 
strength I had, I pulled back 
on the wheel. Horrible 
seconds passed and the 
controls failed to respond. 
The fire was too heavy to 
even bother trying to jump 
from the nose hatch or 
bomb bay. My chute would 
have burned off in nothing 
flat. I pulled my side 
window open gasping for 
air... . Wait. There was no 
windshield, no top turret, 
and no roof to the cockpit 
... I could bail out by 
jumping through the roof. 

I thought I'd fight it out 
a few seconds longer to give 
the men in back a better 
chance, then jump... . 
That wild, eerie ride down 
the corridors of the sky in a 
flaming bomber was to 
haunt my memories for the 
rest of my life. 

I felt myself catapulted 
through space, spinning so 
fast I couldn't pull my arms 
and legs into my body for 
several seconds. Something 
jerked heavily past my face. 
That was my flak suit. Then 
my oxygen mask flew off, 
followed by my goggles and 
helmet. I reached 
automatically for my chest 
... yes, there was the 
ripcord, right where it 
should have been. I jerked 
the ripcord and waited. 
Nothing happened and I 
thought, "Oh hell, the 
whole day is screwed up.” I 
jerked it harder. There was 
a soft swish, then a hard, 
sharp jerk, and I was 
suspended in space, hanging 
in the most complete silence 
I had ever known. 

Lowell Watts, a B-17 pilot 
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Grumman 

FGF-5 Hellcat 

The Hellcat was a source of 
continual amazement for me. 
One:of our planes accumulated 
117 bullet holes and still made it 
back to the carrier. I was shot up 
by anti-aircraft fire over Marcus 
Island to the extent of a belly 
tank being on fire, a hydraulic 
fluid fire in the fuselage, loss of 
rudder control, partial loss of 
aileron control, loss of hydraulic 
power for lowering wheels, 
complete loss of radio, yet I was 
able to make it back to my 


carrier 135 miles away. 
David McCampbell, an F6F pilot 


LEFT TO RIGHT: CHANCE VOUGHT F4U-4 CORSAIR; CHANCE VOUGHT F4U-5 CORSAIR; CHANCE VOUGHT F4U-4 CORSAIR; GOODYEAR FG-1D (F4U-1D) CORSAIR; GOODYEAR FG-1D (F4U-1D) CORSAIR 


This is my first combat mission, 
and therefore unlike all other 
flights. My senses are peeled off 
the calluses formed by everyday 
routine. They awoke this morning 
with new awareness, crying out 
that I'll go forth to kill, and to 
run the risk of death; that, like 
man of primitive times, I’m both 
the hunter and the hunted. Inside 
this sun-browned skin that covers 
me, civilized perception and 
barbaric instinct are melting into 
some not-yet-tested-out alloy. 
Ever since my ears heard the 
noises of daybreak, all things 


Chance Vought and Goodyear F4U Corsairs 


around me—the air I breathe, the 
ground I walk on, the very trees 
of the jungle—seem to have 
taken on new qualities of beauty 
and danger. 

There was the graceful curve of 
my fighter's wing, as I climbed 
into the cockpit before take-off, 
testifying to the godlike 
creativeness of man. There was 
the awkward bulk of my pistol, 
digging into my chest, reminding 
me of our satanical 
destructiveness. I watched the 
bunched heads of coconut palms 
streaming past as my landing 


gear retracted and my air speed 
rose; they were followed by 
anti-aircraft cannon at the strip's 
end. After that, the power of 
2,000 horses pulled me skyward 
to aviation's supermortal view, 
until a voice in my receiver 
shouted, “Clear your guns!” 
Charles A. Lindbergh, an F4U pilot 


ABOVE QUOTATION FROM “THOUGHTS OF A COMBAT PILOT” BY CHARLES A. LINDBERGH IN “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST”; COPYRIGHT 1954 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 29 
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Boeing TB-29A Superfortress 


It might have been the release of 
pressure from the hits in the tail 
position. Or maybe one of the 
shell fragments or a piece of flak 
hit my blister. Anyway, the whole 
blister blew out and I followed it 
right out, head first. One minute 
I was at my station and the next 
I was flying through space. The 
first thing I felt was a terrific 
Jerk as my belt caught me by the 
shoulders. I managed to jam my 
left foot in the edge of the blister 
hole as I went out. My other foot 
and head were hanging down. I 


bounced against the side of the 
plane as the wind hit me. My .45 
fell out of its holster and the 
wind peeled off my gloves and 
tore away my oxygen mask just 
as if it hadn't been fastened on. 
The cold was terrific. For a 
second there I was sort of dazed, 
but I wasn't too scared. . . . I 
can remember struggling against 
the wind to get back in. 

James Krantz, a B-29 gunner 


ABOVE QUOTATION FROM “SAGA OF THE SUPERFORTRESS" BY STEVE BIRDSALL; COPYRIGHT 1980 BY DOUBLEDAY 


North American 
B-25] Mitchell 


Any run was made as low as we 
could get, preferably getting our 
propeller tips green from cutting 
grass (which isn’t as much of a 
lie as it sounds) because the 
defender had a big problem 
hitting a target moving at about 
three hundred miles per hour at 
very low level. His gun was 
usually blocked by some kind of 
obstruction as you went by him. 
Most ground defense was done 
by having gunners go under 
cover, aim the barrels straight up 
and hold the trigger open. The 
effect was like trying to fly 
through a fire hose without 
getting wet. As the saying goes, 
“There ain't no way.” We got 
holes, but mostly in non-vital 
places. Very exciting, but not 
conducive to a healthy old age. 
Bill Goodrich, a B-25 pilot 


ABOVE QUOTATION FROM “B-25 MITCHELL AT WAR” BY JERRY SCUTTS; COPYRIGHT 1983 BY IAN ALLAN LTD. 


Pages from an American Album 


Jeannette Rankin: 
First Woman in Congress 


by Brian McGinty 


Y OU HAVE TO BE STUBBORN,” Jeannette Rankin once 
said, ‘‘stubborn and ornery. When the men make 
fun of you, that’s when you know you’re getting on 
well." 

The men who engaged Rankin in political debate 
during her long career as an advocate of women's 
rights never had any doubts about her stubbornness, 
or her willingness to work hard for the causes in which 
she believed. But ‘‘orneriness’’ was never one of 
Rankin's notable characteristics. She was a woman of 
polish and charm, who won praise for the ‘‘finesse’’ 
with which she addressed hostile crowds in the rough 
mining towns of her native Montana and who, as a 
member of Congress in 1917, impressed the wife of a 
Texas Congressman as *'a sensible young woman going 
about her business." 

When men ‘‘made fun’’ of Rankin, their barbs were 
directed, not at her, but at her ideas; not at her per- 
sonal deportment, but at the then-quite controversial 
causes she espoused—the right of all women to vote 
and hold public office; the right of men and women in 
public employment to receive equal pay for equal 
work; and the right of immigrant women to earn U.S. 
citizenship independent of their husbands. 

If Rankin had done nothing else, she would be re- 
membered today as the first woman to serve in the 
United States Congress. Elected as a Republican repre- 
sentative from Montana in 1916, she was not only the 
first woman in the U.S. House of Representatives, she 
was the first elected to any national office in the 
United States. Her achievement is more remarkable 
when it is remembered that the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment (guaranteeing women the right to vote) was not 
approved until 1920, and that, when Rankin went to 
Washington three years before that, she was one of a 
group (American women) still widely regarded as not 
only unfit to hold public office, but also unfit to help 
choose the men who should hold office. 

Rankin’s stubbornness was nurtured in the hills of 
western Montana, where her father, a disappointcd 
goldseeker turned lumberman and rancher, had settled 
in 1869. Born June 11, 1880, the first of seven chil- 
dren, she grew up on a ranch outside Missoula. She 
was educated, first, at the University of Montana, 
later at the New York School of Philanthropy (now 
Columbia University’s School of Social Work) and the 
University of Washington. She began her working life 


as a schoolteacher, but soon moved on to what she 
considered the more exciting challenges of social work 
and politics. 

While ministering to New York City’s poor and 
homeless, Rankin first discovered the political issue 
that was to catapult her into the political limelight. She 
read a pamphlet on the subject of woman suffrage and 
was surprised to learn that many men thought women 
**incapable'' of helping to run the government. ‘‘I had 
thought the only reason women didn't have the vote,” 
Rankin later explained, ‘‘was because they hadn't 
asked for it.” 

Outraged by her discovery, Rankin joined the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association led by 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and volunteered to campaign 
for woman suffrage in California and Washington 
State. In 1911 she was granted the honor of addressing 
the Montana legislature on the subject of extending the 
vote to women. The favorable impression she made on 
the legislators and people of the state led to the passage 
of woman suffrage in Montana in 1914 and to her own 
election as one of Montana's two members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1916. 

Rankin might have had a long career in Congress if 
a question of conscience had not caused her to stumble 
on the first major issue she faced as a lawmaker. On 
the same day that she took her oath of office, April 2, 
1917, President Woodrow Wilson asked Congress for 
a declaration of war against Germany. The debate that 
followed was short but furious. Rankin was, by nature 
and belief, opposed to war as a means of solving inter- 
national disputes. When the roll was called in the 
House, there were 374 votes for war, 50 against, and 9 
not voting. Rankin's vote was one of those cast against 
the declaration. ‘‘I want to stand by my country,” she 
told her colleagues, ‘‘but I cannot vote for war." 

Although she opposed American entry into combat, 
Rankin supported the subsequent prosecution of the 
war. She voted in favor of large appropriations for the 
Army and Navy, and supported President Wilson's re- 
quest for a declaration of war against Austria- 
Hungary in December 1917. (She later explained the 
latter action as ‘‘a vote on a mere technicality in the 
prosecution of a war already declared.’’) 

Not surprisingly, Congressman Rankin (the term 
**Congresswoman"' had not yet been coined) urged fel- 
low legislators to recommend a national woman suf- 
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frage amendment to the states for their ratification. 

But Montana political leaders could not forgive 
Rankin for her first vote against the war. Determined 
to put an end to her career in Congress, the Montana 
legislature carved up a new, preponderantly Demo- 
cratic district for her to run in in 1918. Realizing that a 
Republican could not win election in the new district, 
Rankin became a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate; but the voters preferred the incumbent Democrat, 
and she was defeated. Returning to private life, she 
continued to work for world peace and electoral re- 
form, among other causes. 

In 1940, the year in which Rankin celebrated her six- 
tieth birthday, Montana voters sent her to Congress 
for a second time; and for a second time she was con- 
fronted with a president’s demand for war. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, Franklin D. Roosevelt called for a declara- 
tion of war against Japan. Suspecting that the United 
States had somehow ‘‘provoked’’ the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, and resting on her long-standing op- 
position to international conflict, Rankin again voted 
“no.” **As a woman I can't go to war," she explained, 
“and I refuse to send anyone else." But in 1941, unlike 
1917, Rankin's was the only dissenting vote in Con- 
gress. Public reaction was swift and unfavorable, and, 
in 1943, she left Congress for the last time. 

Rankin was eighty-six years old when, in 1967, she 
told a small group of admirers that ‘‘if 10,000 women 
had mind enough” they could end the war in Vietnam. 
Heeding the old suffragette's words, women across the 
country organized the ‘‘Jeannette Rankin Brigade" to 
oppose the conflict in Southeast Asia. Rallying to the 
challenge of a new debate on war and peace, Rankin 
led a crowd of several thousand women to the Capitol 
in Washington, D.C., where she presented petitions to 
the leaders of the Senate and House. 

Rankin was three weeks short of her ninety-third 
birthday when she died in 1973. She had not lived to 
see her views on war and peace adopted by the nation 
she loved; but she had lived to see the right of women, 
not only to vote, but to attain high and responsible 
public office, accepted throughout the land—and to 
take justifiable pride in the knowledge that she had 
done as much as any other American to win those 
rights for women. * 


California attorney and writer Brian McGinty is a frequent 
contributor to American History Illustrated. 
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Sidelights on History 


San Francisco—one of the most cosmopolitan of 


American cities—owes part of its distinctive ethnic heritage to 
a mid-nineteenth-century lottery in Paris. 


The Lottery 


of the 


Golden Ingots 


AN FRANCISCO, with its fine 
& natural port and strategic lo- 

cation, has long been a west- 
coast focal point for immigration, 
trade, and influence from nations 
throughout Europe and Asia. A 
Gallic air is not the least among the 
ethnic flavors making up the cosmo- 
politan center; San Francisco is host 
to a sizeable population of French 
descent, many elegant French res- 
taurants, a French Hospital, and a 
museum of fine art housed in a rep- 
lica of the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour in Paris. But California was 
never a French possession, and it is 
a long way from French-speaking 
Canada. Why did France happen to 
impress its mark on the city? 

Because of a lottery. 

This ‘‘Lottery of the Golden In- 
gots”? was the brainchild of Jean 
François Langlois, a mid- 
nineteenth-century whaling captain 
and merchant from Le Havre. 
Langlois had a penchant for trying 
to settle Frenchmen in distant re- 
gions. In 1840 he purchased part of 
the south island of New Zealand 
from a native king, intending to 
found a French colony there. Un- 
fortunately the king also sold the 
same land to England, and Langlois 
lost out. But the Frenchman was not 
discouraged, and, in 1850, he came 
up with the idea of a lottery offering 
gold ingots as prizes; the proceeds 
would send five thousand French 
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by Donna Evleth 


immigrants to California, where 
gold had been discovered in 1848. 

At mid-century France was just 
beginning to emerge from the politi- 
cal upheaval that had followed the 
fall of King Louis Philippe, and the 
nation was in the midst of an éco- 
nomic depression. California and its 
promise of easy riches was natu- 
rally a topic of intense interest, and 
many articles about this new Eldo- 
rado appeared in French newspa- 
pers. Numerous companies had al- 
ready been formed to send 
immigrants to the gold fields, but 
most required that the adventurers 
either pay for their passage or buy 
stock in the company. Langlois’s 
unique scheme would send the im- 
migrants free-of-charge. 

Langlois presented his idea to the 
Prefect of Police, who analyzed it 
and passed it along to the Minister 
of the Interior on July 21, 1850. The 
minister found the idea ‘‘good, use- 
ful, philanthropic,’’ and authorized 
the lottery on the third of August. 

Anticipated capital for the lottery 
was seven million francs. The first 
prize would be a gold ingot valued 
at 400,000 francs; the second prize 
an ingot worth 200,000 francs; and 
the third prize one worth 100,000 
francs*. There were lesser prizes as 


*The three prize ingots weighed roughly 
four thousand, two thousand, and one 
thousand ounces each; at 1988 gold val- 


well—224 in all. The seven million 
tickets issued for these prizes were 
scheduled to cost one franc apiece, 
and lottery officials began selling 
them on September 5, 1850. 

A great deal of publicity sur- 
rounded the lottery. Novelist Alex- 
andre Dumas, Jr. wrote an enter- 
taining brochure promoting it, and 
the first-prize ingot was put on dis- 
play. 

The French government actively 
supported the lottery; two members 
of the legislature were on the board 
of directors, and the Prefect of Po- 
lice wrote to city mayors, encourag- 
ing them to promote the lottery in 
their communities. 


D ESPITE OFFICIAL SUPPORT, how- 
ever, the running of the lottery 
did not go smoothly. The first prob- 
lem arose immediately, in the fall of 
1850. Langlois, not content with 
merely taking a percentage of the 
ticket sales, also sought control of 
the concession for transporting the 
immigrants. The board of directors 
stopped him, but the incident pre- 
cipitated a scandal, and the two leg- 
islators resigned from the board of 
directors. 

Almost a year passed before the 
transportation concession problem 


ues they would be worth approximately 
$1.8 million, $880,000, and $440,000 
apiece. 


was settled. The board of directors 
solicited bids for the project, and, fi- 
nally, on July 23, 1851, awarded the 
contract to the firm of Victor Mar- 
zieu and Co. of Le Havre. The firm 
had offered a price of 795 francs per 
passenger. By the contract’s terms, 
the immigrants would be carried on 
French ships displacing at least four 
hundred tons. Each passenger 
would be allowed to bring, at no 
charge, one hundred pounds of bag- 
gage. The immigrants would be 
treated as second-class passengers, 
receiving standard navy rations, but 
with fresh bread replacing three 
times a week the usual biscuits, and 
with canned rather than salted food 
being served. Each ship would carry 
a doctor. 

The immigrants were to be gov- 
erned throughout the crossing by an 
expedition chief and four assistants. 
If the passengers revolted or were 
insubordinate, the captain could put 
into the nearest port and hand the 
offenders over to the French consul 
or a French warship. 

The contract also stipulated that 
after the travelers arrived in Califor- 
nia, each would be given sufficient 
rations for two weeks, the mattress 


and blankets he had used during the 
crossing, a sailor’s hat and coat, a 
pick, a shovel, an ax, a hammer, and 
a chisel. 

The belated awarding of the 
transportation contract did not 
mark the end of the lottery’s prob- 
lems. On August 21, 1851, Langlois 
placed an announcement in the 
newspapers stating that, since all the 
tickets had been sold, the lottery of- 
fices would close on August 31 and 
the drawing would be held on Octo- 
ber 1. But, in fact, not all of the 
seven million tickets had been dis- 
tributed. The newspaper Le Droit 
reported on September 12 that nu- 
merous lottery tickets were still on 
sale, at a minimum price of one 
franc twenty-five centimes (instead 
of the lottery regulation-dictated 
one franc), in both the old lottery 
offices and in new ones. ‘‘But if one 
asks for one of the tickets displayed 
in the office window," noted the 
newspaper, ‘‘one pays a franc and a 
half or even two francs, depending 
on how anxious the buyer is to have 
that particular number." Le Droit’s 
editors had heard that, as of August 
31, more than a million tickets were 
still unsold. *'If these tickets are 


Although a French law forbade 
lotteries, in 1850 the government 
of that country sponsored one that 
enabled immigrants to get a ‘‘free 
ride” to California during the 
gold-rush era; profits from the 
contest were used to subsidize the 
voyages of seventeen passenger 
ships to San Francisco during 
1851-53. To generate publicity for 
the lottery, French officials 
displayed the first prize—a gold 
ingot valued at 400,000 francs and 
weighing about four thousand 
ounces (above). 


sold, on the average, at a franc and 
a half," reported the journal, ‘‘the 
profit will be over 500,000 francs. 
The Lottery of the Golden Ingots 
was probably not organized for the 
purpose of facilitating such a specu- 
lation." 

On the same day, September 12, 
another controversial incident took 
place at the shop of a Paris tobacco- 
nist who had displayed some lottery 
tickets in his window. The ever-alert 
staff of Le Droit reported what hap- 
pened. ‘‘The public, which sees ev- 
erything, soon noticed that several 
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"L'ILLUSTRATION, 1851" 


Tickets for chances to win the 
three gold ingots and 224 lesser 
lottery prizes were to be sold for 
one franc apiece, although some 

' dishonest vendors charged more. 
Sales of the seven million tickets 
issued for the contest began in 
September 1850, and many were 
sold not only in France, but in 
England and Spain as well. The 
drawing was held in November of 
the following year (above), and 
Reims vine grower Louis-Médard 
Yvonnet, who held ticket No. 
2,556,115, was the lucky first-place 
winner. 


numbers were duplicates. . . . There 
was great stir, accusations, threats 
which the tobacconist didn't under- 
stand at all at first. As soon as he 
was told, he went to the boulevard 
Montmartre and fetched one of the 
administrators of the Lottery of the 
Golden Ingots. The numbers were 
carefully examined, and four of 
them were found to be duplicates. 
The honest merchant went to the 
police station and filed a com- 
plaint.” 

The Prefect of Police investigated 
and found other irregularities. Con- 
sidering that *the management of 
the Lottery of the Golden Ingots has 
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given rise to extremely serious criti- 
cisms,”’ he declared it bankrupt, dis- 
missed Langlois, and named a re- 
ceiver. 

Because of all these troubles the 
drawing was postponed until No- 
vember 16, 1851. The first-prize 
ticket, which proved to be No. 
2,558,115, was held by Louis- 
Médard Yvonnet, a vine grower 
from the Reims area. Second prize 
was won by Claude-Frangois 
Laverlochére, a Parisian landowner; 
and the third by Pierre-Jacques 
Guillou, a landowner from 
Honfleur, in Normandy. 


ESPITE THE SCANDALS and the 

bankruptcy proceedings, the 
Lottery of the Golden Ingots even- 
tually fulfilled most of its objec- 
tives. The prizes were duly awarded, 
and immigrants were sent to Cali- 
fornia. Between 1851 and 1853, sev- 
enteen ships sailed for San Fran- 
cisco, landing a total of 3,293 
immigrants there. The first three 
ships set sail before the November 
16 drawing. 

The immigrant ships proceeded to 
California via Cape Horn, stopping 
along the way in South American 
ports such as Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; and Valpa- 
raiso, Chile. Some of the passen- 


gers, weary of.traveling, disem- 
barked at these ports if they found 
work there. About 130 of the 310 
passengers on the Foi, for example, 
chose to remain in Montevideo. 

After the departure of the third 
ship, the Courrier de l'Inde, Clém- 
ent Reyre, Secretary General of the 
Prefecture of Police, wrote to Guil- 
laume Patrice Dillon, the French 
Consul in San Francisco, who was 
to aid the arriving immigrants: "You 
will note that the passengers of the 
Courrier de l'Inde are essentially 
family groups, husbands with their 
wives and children, or wives going 
to join their husbands already in 
California. We have felt that this im- 
migration would only be useful and 
moral if it included families." Reyre 
also tried to squelch the rumor 
spreading in San Francisco that Cal- 
ifornia was being sent *'what the 
English call convicts." He assured 
Dillon that the immigrants were all 
<carefully chosen" volunteers. 

But Reyre may have been stretch- 
ing the truth. There is evidence that 
the Prefecture of Police used the lot- 
tery and its ships as a means of rid- 
ding France of a certain number of 
**undesirables."" Many of these were 
former members of the Garde Mo- 
bile, a military force hastily re- 
cruited to put down the French rev- 


olutionary uprising of 1848 and 
later disbanded. Reyre admitted to 
Dillon that the lottery immigrant 
scheme was being used to send off 
these young men who had been 
“turned away from careers by revo- 
lutionary habits and the soldier’s 
life, and were having difficulty disci- 
plining themselves to return to ordi- 
nary life and to earn their living 
from some peaceful profession." 

Some political suspects, crimi- 
nals, and common thugs were also 
among the immigrants. Prosper 
Pignel, expedition chief on the fifth 
ship, the Vesta, reported that ‘‘ev- 
eryone knows that this expedition 
included dangerous men that the po- 
lice wanted to get rid of.” 

The captains of several of the 
ships had to exercise their preroga- 
tive to put dangerous or rebellious 
passengers ashore. The French Con- 
sul in Rio de Janeiro described the 
worst of these incidents, which oc- 
curred on board the first ship, the 
Malouin. ‘‘The captain, the crew, 
and part of the passengers on one 
hand, the squad chiefs and sub- 
chiefs with the expedition chief and 
the rest of the passengers on the 
other, were in a state of ever- 
growing hostility. . . . The mutual 
exasperation was as great as it could 
be without coming into violent colli- 
sion. Everything was tried in Rio de 
Janeiro to reconcile them, but with- 
out effect. . . . We had to turn to 
rigorous measures which, alone, 
could prevent a catastrophe. The 
disciplinary rules gave the captain or 
expedition chief the right to put 
ashore,anyone whose presence on 
board might cause trouble. After a 
thorough investigation, in which we 
made sure that the passengers whose 
names were given us by the captain 
and the expedition chief, consulted 
separately, did fall into this cate- 
gory, we took the initiative of put- 
ting them ashore.” Sixteen passen- 
gers, eight of them squad chiefs or 
sub-chiefs, were put off the ship. 


OST IMMIGRANTS on the lot- 

tery ships, however, were or- 
dinary working people, victims of 
the unemployment created by politi- 
cal instability in France, who had 
written to the Prefect of Police ask- 
ing to be sent to California. They 
were men like Joseph Carraguel, a 


forty-year-old married house 
painter who had been out of work 
for five months and who had had to 
pawn his possessions; or Joseph 
Plantier, a middle-aged father of 
three children who had lost his job 
as a stenographer at the National 
Assembly because of the political 
upheavals; or Alphonse Gibon, a 
forty-nine-year-old copier, who 
wrote **Out of work for a long time, 
my thirteen-and-a-half-year-old son 
and I lack the most basic necessi- 
ties.” 

But despite the better future their 
destinations promised, the immi- 
grants first had to endure a long 
passage—an average five to six 
months in duration—full of hazards 
and discomforts. 

Yellow fever broke out aboard 
two ships, the Adele and the Anto- 
nio, killing four passengers on the 
first vessel and thirty-seven on the 
second. The Adé/e passengers also 
suffered from dysentery. In times of 
bad weather, seasickness was a uni- 
versal ailment on one of the smaller 
ships, the Indépendance. 

Cape Horn storms are notorious, 
and Fanny Loviot, a twenty-four- 
year-old laundress aboard the /ndć- 
pendance described the one that 
ship and her passengers encoun- 
tered. "The wind blew so hard that 
in a minute the waves became 
mountainous and beat mercilessly at 
the sides of our frail schooner from 
all directions." 

As to minor discomforts, there 
were some complaints about the 
food. Fanny Loviot described the 
rations on the Indépendance as 
“scanty and unwholesome,’’ while 
Dr. Edme Louis Dalliez, the doctor 
on the Adéle, noted, ‘‘There is 
enough food, but the Marzieu Com- 
pany has economized too much on 
the quality.’’ 

Dalliez also noted another 
problem—dirtiness—caused in part 
by the passengers themselves, but 
which he believed could have been 
foreseen and prevented. He wrote, 
“A good number of the passengers 
were covered with vermin. For the 
coming departures, I think it would 
be good to hand out the supplies, 
and especially the wool blankets, to 
them only upon leaving and after 
having previously washed them 
from head to foot.” 


On the A/phonse Nicolas Cézard, 
the nondrinking passengers sold 
their brandy rations to the drinkers. 
This led to a series of drunken 
brawls until the ship's captain was 
able to persuade the abstainers to ei- 
ther consume their ration or wait 
and receive its cash equivalent upon 
arrival in San Francisco. 


D RUNKENNESS also presented 
problems following the trav- 
elers’ arrival in California, as Con- 
sul Dillon soon discovered. On May 
15, 1852, after the arrival of the 
fourth ship, the Foi, he wrote, ‘‘I 
shall do with these passengers as I 
did with their predecessors, and 
send them away as quickly as possi- 
ble to the placers so as to get them 
away from the city, where their stay 
rarely fails to be marked by distur- 
bances, due most often to drunken- 
ness." 

Those immigrants who went in- 
land to the gold fields of California 
found life there difficult; they had 
to contend with disease, drunken- 
ness, fighting—even the weather. 
Louis Cousin, a thirty-three-year- 
old mathematics teacher, who had 
been expedition chief on the second 
ship, the A/phonse Nicolas Cézard, 
wrote to Reyre in July 1852 that he 
had heard that three men had died 
of heat exhaustion on the way to 
Sacramento. 

During the winter rainy season, 
floods halted the mining operations, 
isolating the miners and causing 
food shortages, as Consul Dillon re- 
ported in January 1853. Worse yet 
for the French immigrant-miners, 
the best pickings were usually 
claimed or exhausted by the time 
they arrived at the diggings. Fanny 
Loviot, who visited the gold fields, 
wrote of her fellow lottery immi- 
grants there: ‘‘Arriving last, they of- 
ten found only worked-out fields 
whose production wasn't even 
enough to support them. Poverty 
and discouragement were the only 
fruits they reaped from their hard 
and thankless labor."' 

Like many travelers to gold-rush- 
era California, the immigrants who 
experienced success were not those 
who took up gold mining, but rather 
those who chose to practice their 
trades or who opened businesses. 

Continued on page 45 
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Battles Won & Lost 


The Mexican War of 1846 swept the United States into its first 
international conflict since the War of 1812. At two Texas 
battlefields—Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma—the untested 
U.S. Army passed through its baptism by fire. 


The Proving 
Ground 


by Peter F. Stevens 
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RUMBLING NOISE distant thunder” 

echoed down the Rio Grande to the Gulf of 

Mexico, shattering the early morning calm of 

May 3, 1846. When U.S. troops under General Zachary 

Taylor heard the boom of the Mexican cannon some 

twenty-five miles away, they spilled from the tents of 
their encampment on the Texas coast. 

A young lieutenant named Ulysses S. Grant later 
wrote that the bone-jarring sound made him sorry he 
had enlisted, for he and the other American soldiers 
knew what the din meant: war had broken out between 
the United States and the Republic of Mexico. The 
American army was about to march into its first inter- 
national conflict since 1812. 

Within the next few days, south-Texas battlefields 
known as Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma would be- 
come the proving ground for the untested American 
army. There, too, many future leaders of the Union and 
Confederate armies would receive their ‘‘baptism under 
fire 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Battle of Palo Alto, fought on a south-Texas 
plain on May 8, 1846, was the first major test of 
U.S. forces in the Mexican War. In the 

depiction above, ranks of American infantrymen 
(foreground) await the order to advance while the 
U.S. artillery—which included two cumbersome 
eighteen-pounder cannon (center) and several lighter, 
highly mobile fieldpieces (right center) —engages 

the Mexican formation in the distance. "The enemy 
. . . seemed an overwhelming force for our small 
army,” noted one American officer; Mexican 
strength was variously estimated at between three and 
six thousand men, while the American line 
numbered about 2,200. Effective use of the U.S. 
artillery, however, caused heavy casualties among 
General Mariano Arista’s troops, while the 
American army under General Zachery Taylor 

(on white horse in right foreground) sustained only 
minimal losses during the afternoon-long battle. 
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In the July-August 1845 edition of the Democratic 
Review, John O’Sullivan, a founder of the expansionist 
publication, wrote about America's ‘‘Manifest Destiny 
to overspread the continent allotted by Providence for 
the free development of our yearly multiplying mil- 
lions." O’Sullivan’s sentiments would prove prophetic. 
When President James K. Polk’s secretive efforts to buy 
California and the Southwest from Mexico collapsed in 
the summer of 1845, he ordered U.S. troops to the Re- 
public of Texas, which he (and most Texans) hoped to 
soon add to the Union.* The ‘‘Army of Manifest Des- 
tiny” was on the move, and the slide toward war had 
begun. 

Brevet Brigadier General Zachary Taylor’s Army of 
Occupation—three brigades of infantry, plus cavalry 
and artillery, totaling some 3,900 men—spent the sod- 
den winter of 1845-1846 encamped at Kinney’s Ranch 
(modern-day Corpus Christi), alongside the Gulf of 
Mexico. Winter rains, insects, and disease, especially 
yellow fever, beleaguered the men and eroded their mo- 
rale. Then, on February 3, 1846, Taylor received new 
orders from Washington: the army was to advance to 
the Rio Grande but was not to fight unless attacked 

From March 8 through March 11, 1846, the Ameri- 
cans broke camp and, accompanied by some three hun- 
dred supply wagons, began the 150-mile trek to the 
river. Desert dust, violent showers, six-foot-long rattle- 
snakes, constant thirst, and ‘‘sun like living fire" tor- 
mented the American columns. Dirt and sweat stained 
, the troops’ sky-blue uniforms and dark-blue fatigue 
caps; heat rising from the chaparral burned through the 
soles of their shoes. At a stream called the Rio Colo- 
rado, a small Mexican force vanished minutes before an 
anticipated armed clash could take place. 

At about 10:30 A.M. on March 28, 1846, the order to 
halt echoed through the ranks; Taylor's columns had 
reached the north bank of the Rio Grande opposite the 
Mexican town of Matamoros. Across the two-hundred- 
yard-wide river, the white walls and red tile roofs of 
houses and churches shimmered in the sunlight, 
prompting one American to describe the scene as ‘‘a 
fairy vision." Mexican bugles blared in the streets of the 
picturesque town, reminding Taylor's men of the dan- 
gers ahead. 

In the following days, the Americans gaped as poor 
but pretty young Mexican women frolicked nude in the 
river while washing their families’ clothing. But not 
even such a seductive sight could erase one thought 
from the minds of the American soldiers: war could 
break out literally at any minute. General Taylor was 
correct but firm in his relations with the Mexican com- 


*Texas had become a state in December 1845, inflaming the 
already agitated Mexicans, who disputed U.S. border claims. 


Recommended additional reading: The War With Mexico by 
Justin H. Smith (The Macmillan Company, 1919; reprinted 
1963) and Chronicles of the Gringos: The U.S. Army in the 
Mexican War (The University of New Mexico Press, 1968). 
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mander at Matamoros, careful to avoid inciting hostili- 
ties but at the same time refusing to withdraw. 


N THE ESTIMATION of European military experts, 

Mexico's regiments, hardened by campaigns against 
Spain and France and by years of revolution, would eas- 
ily defeat America's ‘‘Indian fighters," whose senior of- 
ficers had never before commanded large units. Sixty- 
two-year-old Zachary Taylor was the antithesis of 
European—and Mexican—generals. Nicknamed **Old 
Rough and Ready," he was a portly, sunburned veteran 
who dressed in blue jeans, long linenduster, and com- 
mon issue Army shoes. He chewed tobacco, rode a 
horse called **Old Whitey,’’ eschewed regimental drill, 
and loathed the harsh disciplinary measures of most of 
his officers. To the common soldiers he was ‘‘a very 
pleasant old man sociable not only to officers but to 
buck privates." His harshest critics, ‘‘spit and polish” 
West Pointers, questioned his lax discipline but never his 
nerve, already tested and proven in the War of 1812, the 
Black Hawk War, and the second Seminole War. 

Taylor's highest-ranking officers were, like their com- 
mander, elderly and accustomed to small-scale warfare. 
Handsome Colonel William Worth preached the gospel 
of Manifest Destiny. ‘‘Built like Hercules," hard- 
drinking Colonel William Whistler was a forty-five-year 
Army veteran. Colonel David E. Twiggs was a gruff but 
fair officer, and Lieutenant Colonel James McIntosh a 
stern disciplinarian. 

A chief strength of the American Army lay in its nu- 
cleus of young West Point officers, men such as Braxton 
Bragg, Pierre Beauregard, George Meade, James Dun- 
can, James Longstreet, Samuel Ringgold, and Grant. 
Dapper in their dark blue frock coats, visored caps, 
sashes, and red-striped pants, the West Pointers were 
eager to apply on the battlefield the lessons they had 
learned at the military academy. 

Adventurers, frontiersmen, Texan scouts, veterans of 
assorted Indian campaigns, and many Germans, Irish, 
and other Europeans filled Taylor's companies. Ironi- 
cally, many of the immigrants had served in European 
armies and were far better-versed in the soldier's trade 
than their officers. 

The commander of the Mexican Army at Matamoros 
had little in common with his American adversary. Gen- 
eral Pedro de Ampudia, who arrived at the river town 
on April 11 to assume command of the garrison there, 
was a hard, arrogant leader loathed and feared by his 
men. His goatee and mustache “‘lent him a soldierly 
bearing, but he was small and mean." His chief fame 
had come from beheading several enemies during an in- 
surrection and displaying the grisly ‘‘trophies’’ as a les- 
son to other revolutionaries. 

In Ampudia's army, military skill often had little to 
do with the awarding of officers’ commissions. While 
many of the Mexican officers were excellent, others 
were young rakes whose wealthy families had purchased 
commissions for them. If an ambitious officer backed 
the winning revolutionary faction, he achieved high 
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rank. In many cases, the Mexican officers’ gold-and- 
silver-embroidered tunics, riding breeches, glossy boots, 
burnished spurs, costly swords, and plumed hats 
masked the fact of their inexperience on the battlefield. 

The Mexican enlisted ranks were a study in contrasts. 
Infantrymen in a number of the regiments wore elegant 
braided blue jackets, white crossbelts, shakos, and blue 
pants with single red stripes; such units marched with 
huge bands, ‘‘while the Americans had but little music 
over and above the necessary fifes, drums, and bugles.’’ 
The Mexican cavalry, especially the dreaded lancers, 
were also a splendid sight. But other Mexican units were 
composed of poorly dressed, ill-fed, and ill-trained con- 
scripts and criminals. To the detriment of morale, some 
officers treated with contempt the many Indians in the 
ranks. 

Still, the Mexican soldier was ‘‘a hard man when he 
set his mind to the task,’’ and was capable of marching 
thirty miles a day in an era when a good day’s march 
was fifteen miles. Told by their officers that the Ameri- 
can ‘‘hereticos’’ intended to defile Catholic churches, 
the Mexican troops were ready for a fight. 


HROUGHOUT APRIL 1846, both armies dug earth- 
works, reconnoitered, and patrolled their opposing 
banks of the Rio Grande. Pickets’ shots rang out during 
the nights. With rumors of battle abounding, eagerness 
and fear ran rampant in both camps, and the waiting 
became almost unbearable. Then a series of incidents 
finally triggered actual armed conflict. 
On April 10, 1846, Major Trueman Cross, a popular 
quartermaster general of Taylor’s army, foolishly rode 


Major Samuel Ringgold, whose “‘flying batteries" of 
six-pounder fieldpieces proved decisive in turning back 
the Mexican army at Palo Alto, was one of the few 
American casualties in the action; Ringgold “received 
a four [pounder] shot through both thighs without 
injuring a bone” (above). The grievously wounded 
officer died several days after the battle. 


alone from camp on a sightseeing jaunt. Mexican ran- 
cheros (guerillas) killed him, outraging the Americans, 
who conveniently ignored the fact of Cross’s misjudg- 
ment. Two members of a party sent out in search of 
Crosswere also killed by bandits. Cross was buried with 
full military honors in plain view of the Mexicans. 

On April 12, Ampudia presented Taylor with an ulti- 
matum to withdraw from the region. In response, the 
American general requested a U.S. Navy blockade at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. The Mexicans, in turn, 
declared a ‘‘defensive’’ war on April 23. A day later, 
General Mariano Arista arrived at Matamoros with sev- 
eral thousand infantry and cavalry reinforcements and 
replaced Ampudia as commander of the Mexican Army 
of the North. 

Unlike Ampudia, Arista was liked and respected by 
his men. Tall, fair-skinned, and sandy-haired, the 
courtly Arista had spent several years in the United 
States. 

The first real clash of the still-undeclared war came 
on April 25, when Arista dispatched a 1,600-man cav- 
alry force across the Rio Grande several miles upstream 
from the American camp. A detachment of sixty to 
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Combat between the two armies again commenced on 
the afternoon of May 9, 1846, when pursuing U.S. 
troops encountered Mexican soldiers and artillery 
entrenched in the Resaca de la Palma—a dried-up 
river bed surrounded by thickets of chaparral, about 
five miles south of the Palo Alto battlefield. In this 
nineteenth-century engraving, Captain Charles May 
leads U.S. dragoons in a charge against a Mexican 
artillery battery. Intense resistance drove May’s 
cavalry back, but subsequent waves of infantry carried 
this and other Mexican positions. About two hours 
after the battle had begun, it ended with the Mexicans 
fleeing in disarray for the Rio Grande. 


eighty American dragoons, led by Captain Seth Thorn- 
ton, ‘‘aslender . . . Marylander always looking for dan- 
ger," was sent out to investigate and rode into a Mexi- 
can ambush. Thornton's men, heavily outnumbered by 
the Mexican cavalry, ravaged by lances and musketry, 
suffered about a dozen killed, several wounded, and the 
rest captured. Fearing that he and his men faced torture 
and execution, Thornton later wrote with relief of ‘‘the 
courtesy and kindness which Arista and even Ampudia 
lavished upon them." 

On April 26, 1846, Taylor rushed a dispatch to Wash- 
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ington, D.C.: ‘‘Hostilities may now be considered as 
commenced.’’ 

On May 1, with his fortifications on the Rio Grande 
in place, and anxious to protect his supply lines from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Taylor set out with the bulk of his 
force—about 2,500 men—for Point Isabel, roughly 
twenty-five miles northeast of Matamoros. They 
reached the coast the following day, and built a depot 
for the supplies streaming in from ships offshore. 

Shortly before dawn on May 3, the distant crash of 
cannon awoke the Americans at Point Isabel. The target 
of the Mexican guns was Fort Texas, the massive earth- 
work Taylor’s engineers had erected opposite Matamo- 
ros the previous month. From three directions Mexican 
cannonballs pounded the fort’s dense walls. The Ameri- 
can gunners, in turn, rammed ‘‘hot shot," heated can- 
nonballs intended to set a town ablaze, down the muz- 
zles of their guns and lobbed them into Matamoros. The 
cannon continued their bombardment until 11 PM. 
Amazingly, both sides suffered little damage. 

The siege of Fort Texas continued for five more days, 
the five hundred American soldiers and a handful of 
camp followers refusing to yield. Not even the loss of 
their commander, Major Jacob Brown, who was mor- 
tally wounded by a cannonball on May 6, disheartened 
the besieged Americans. Captain Edgar S. Hawkins, 


Brown’s successor, ignored Ampudia’s surrender de- 
mands; Hawkins and his men knew that Taylor was on 
the way from the coast. 


6| uiis DEFENDERS OF FORT TEXAS were not the only 
ones awaiting ‘‘Old Rough and Ready." While his 
artillery pounded the American bastion, Arista's infan- 
try, several thousand strong, crossed the Rio Grande 
and joined up with the cavalry already on the north side. 
On the morning of May 8, the Mexicans prepared for 
battle at a place called Palo Alto, *^Tall Timber." 

On that same hot morning, the Americans continued 
their march—begun the afternoon of May 7—back 
down the coastal road from Point Isabel. Supply wag- 
ons creaked; horses and draft animals whinnied, bel- 
lowed, and brayed; and drums and fifes played. Tor- 
mented by heat and thirst, amid choking clouds of dust, 
the soldiers marched sixteen miles. Then, several miles 
from Matamoros, the long blue column slowed and 
stopped. Arrayed in line of battle two miles ahead stood 
the Mexican army. 

Shoulder-high grass covered the plain between the 
armies, and shallow, water-filled holes dotted the 
ground. Behind the Mexicans rose an impressive stand 
of trees that gave the site its name. Arista's columns 
stretched in an east-west line for more than a mile, cav- 
alry on the flanks and twelve brass cannon at various 
points along the line. 

As the Mexicans gallantly held their fire, two Ameri- 
can cavalrymen spurred across the lines to within a hun- 
dred yards of the enemy, leisurely conducted a recon- 
naissance, and then reported what they had seen to 
Taylor. Clad in his palmetto hat and riding ‘‘Old 
Whitey,’’ Taylor prepared to begin the war about which 
he harbored some reservations. He formed his infantry 
into battle columns and deployed his dragoons near the 
precious supply wagons. To the Mexicans' amazement, 
the ‘‘flying batteries" of Major Samuel Ringgold’s can- 
non corps were ready for action in less than a minute; 
his fast-firing mobile artillery would prove to be a po- 
tent weapon. 

Shortly before 2:30 P.M., Arista exhorted his troops to 
hurl back the ''Gringos." A Mexican officer wrote: 
**Banners floated to the wind, the soldiers stood to their 
arms, the horses pawed the ground, the bands played, 
and shouts of ‘Viva la Republica!’ filled the air.” 

Taylor's order to advance was given soon after. One 
platoon from each American company had filled the 
troops' canteens before the advance, an action typifying 
**Old Rough and Ready’s’’ concern for his men. 

Trampling the high grass, the American infantry 
moved steadily forward across the plain. The Mexicans' 
brass fieldpieces, steel bayonets, and cavalry lances 
gleamed in the sunlight. Suddenly the Mexican artillery 
roared. But most of the cannonballs from this first vol- 
ley fell short, landing in front of the Americans and roll- 
ing to a stop in the grass. 

At a distance of about seven hundred yards from the 
Mexican lines, Taylor's columns halted. Outnumbered 


at least two to one, the American general would first 
employ his artillery. 

‘Flying batteries’’—eight six-pounder fieldpieces un- 
der the command of Major Ringgold and Captain 
James Duncan—set up ahead of the infantry and then 
fired at Arista’s line. From the rear of the American 
positions, Taylor’s two biggest cannon, eighteen- 
pounders, opened up. Canister shot—deadly little pieces 
of lead—ripped into the Mexican ranks. Before long, 
the American cannon had ‘‘torn a perfect road through 
the Mexicans,’’ who nonetheless held their positions as 
their artillery futilely tried to wipe out Ringgold and 
Duncan’s batteries. 

On Taylor’s right flank, Mexican lancers and two can- 
non attacked the 5th U.S. Infantry Regiment. If they 
turned the American right, the Mexicans could swoop 
down upon the Americans’ supply wagons. 

In response, the men of the 5th formed European- 
style ‘‘squares,’’ providing a maximum field of effective 
fire, and unleashed one withering volley after another. 
But the Mexican infantrymen, lashed forward by the 
flats of their officers’ swords, kept advancing through 
the grass. Then Ringgold's ‘‘flying battery" wheeled up 
beside the 5th and fired into the oncoming columns. 
Shredded by canister and grapeshot, hampered by the 
ineffectiveness of their own artillery, the Mexicans fi- 
nally retreated, ‘‘amazing the Americans with their de- 
liberate, orderly withdrawal." The ‘‘flying batteries" 
had saved Taylor’s supply wagons. 

Late in the afternoon both armies were briefly forced 
to disengage when a grass fire—ignited by a flaming 
wad from one of the Amerian guns—swept the plain. 
Both Taylor and Arista used the billowing smoke to con- 
ceal flanking movements, and, as the smoke lifted, the 
left sides of both armies fell under attack. American 
fieldpieces once again shattered the Mexican assault; 
but Arista’s men also repulsed the American advance. A 
final Mexican charge accomplished nothing. 

By nightfall the groans of the wounded had replaced 
the roaring cannon and the barking muskets. After 
Arista’s men disappeared into the chaparral, Taylor’s 
exhausted army slept on the battlefield. 

Five hundred Mexican dead and wounded littered the 
grass and water holes of Palo Alto. The American losses 
were only about fifty dead and wounded, but one of the 
casualties was the irreplaceable Major Ringgold, whose 
cannon had been the decisive factor in the battle. With 
both legs mangled by a Mexican cannonball, the valiant 
artilleryman finally bled to death three days later. 


T HE NEXT MORNING, having witnessed the deadly ac- 
curacy of the American artillery, Arista chose a 
new strategy: he would fight from behind cover. Some 
five miles from Palo Alto was a spot called Resaca de 
la Palma, a three-to-four-foot-deep, two-hundred-foot- 
wide dry river bed lined with shrubs, thorn bushes, and 
trees, dotted with pools of brackish water. Withdrawing 


-to the resaca, Arista placed his infantry units along the 


banks of the ravine, and trained his artillery on the 
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The Battlefields Today 


The Palo Alto battlefield is located on undevel- 
oped land several miles north of Brownsville, 
Texas. Congress designated the battlefield a na- 
tional historic site on November 10, 1978, and 
authorized the National Park Service to adminis- 


ter it. No funds were subsequently authorized 
for purchase of the land, however, and to date 
the site remains in private hands and unaccessi- 
ble to the public. Virtually all traces of the Re- 
saca de la Palma battlefield have been erased by 
the Brownsville suburbs, which now encompass 
that battle site. 


coastal road. The Mexican commander was confident 
that his army’s formidable positions would discourage a 
direct assault by the Americans. 

Sweating in the heat, choking on sand and dust, the 
U.S. regiments marched down the coastal road in pur- 
suit of the enemy. Around 2:30 P.M. skirmishers came 
into contact with the entrenched Mexicans, and a half- 
hour later the main columns arrived on the scene. The 
American artillerymen flung aside their shirts and rolled 
their guns forward while the infantry crawled into the 
dense thickets. 

Gashed by thorns, the infantrymen tumbled into the 
resaca and met Mexican volleys at point-blank range. 
' Soldiers became separated from their platoons in the 
confusion. Hand-to-hand melees filled the depression; 
bayonets and sabers flashed, and screams and curses 
were accompanied by the crack of pistols and muskets. 

Along the coastal road, Mexican cannon raked the 
massed Americans. When fieldpieces commanded by 
Lieutenant Randolph Ridgely failed to dislodge the 
roaring Mexican guns, dragoons under Captain Charles 
May, a rugged Kentuckian with flowing black hair and 
beard, charged the Mexican batteries. Arista’s gunners 
scattered the yelling, saber-wielding riders, but before 
being forced back May and his men captured General 
Rómolo Diaz de la Vega, chief of battlefield operations 
for the Mexicans.* 

Minutes later the 5th U.S. Infantry stormed the Mexi- 
can guns, which poured round after round into the 
charging Americans. Refusing to break, the men of the 
5th soon spilled into the Mexican gun emplacements. 
Although the Mexicans fought fiercely, they eventually 
wavered and fled. The jubilant Americans quickly 
turned the captured guns upon the fleeing artillerymen. 

On Arista’s left flank, American infantrymen discov- 
ered a path leading south to the Rio Grande. Incredibly, 
the path was unguarded. The Americans soon broke 
into the Mexican rear, where dinners were simmering 
atop the cooking fires of Arista’s camp. 

At several other points along Arista’s line, Taylor’s 


*Many Americans who disliked May claimed that men of the 
5th Infantry had in fact captured Vega. 


howling troops swarmed over the defenders. Pockets of 
Mexicans began tossing aside their weapons and racing 
toward the Rio Grande, three to four miles to the rear. 
Panic then spread through the bulk of Arista’s army, 
who had fought so bravely and so well throughout the 
afternoon. By 5 PM. the rout was on. 

Thousands of Mexican soldiers trampled the bodies 
of fallen comrades in the rush to the banks of the river. 
The scarcity of boats at the river’s edge heightened the 
panic; hundreds of men dove into the water and 
thrashed toward the opposite bank, and scores drowned 
in the current. Boats foundered from the weight of too 
many men and horses. A priest aboard one flatboat held 
up his crucifix as the waters forced him under. Ironi- 
cally, the panic was unwarranted; most of the exhausted 
Americans did not pursue the Mexicans to the river. 

When the citizens of Matamoros saw their shattered 
army return and heard the stunning news of the debacle, 
many of them packed their valuables and fled. 


HE AMERICAN VICTORIES at Palo Alto and Resaca de 

la Palma stunned Arista’s soldiers and astonished 
European military observers. The captured General 
Vega observed that while he had fought against several 
different nations, the Americans were the first soldiers 
he had ever seen who would charge up to the very 
mouths of cannon. 

Despite the bravery of the American infantrymen, the 
critical factor in both battles had been the mobility and 
the accuracy of the revolutionary ‘‘flying batteries.’’ 
Even Taylor, the grizzled veteran, had been surprised by 
the deadly efficiency of the mobile artillery. 

Also, most of the Americans now knew that the Mexi- 
can fighting man was no joke. Grant later praised the 
courage and the ability of the Mexican soldiers but 
harshly criticized the performance of many of their offi- 
cers, writing, 'It was a pity to see such good troops used 
as the Mexicans were." : 

For many Americans, the victories of Taylor's "Army 
of Manifest Destiny’’ evoked a sense of pride. For oth- 
ers, including such opponents of the war as Henry 
David Thoreau, Taylor's Army of Occupation” ap- 
peared to be the instrument of empire. The controversy 
over the justness of the Mexican War would rage long 
after the conflict's end in June 1848. 

Although soldiers such as Taylor and Grant person- 
ally harbored misgivings about the war, the perfor- 
mance of the American Army at Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma, several days before Congress officially de- 
clared war on May 13, 1846, gave the American soldiers 
the confidence ànd the resolve they would need for up- 
coming battles: Monterrey, Buena Vista, Veracruz, 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
and Mexico City. On the proving ground of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, the United States Army had 
come of age. * 


Peter F. Stevens is a free-lance writer whose articles have ap- 
peared in many national publications. 


Lotter y of the Golden Ingots Continued from page 37 


There is no record of any lottery im- 
migrant striking it rich in the gold 
fields. In September 1853, Consul 
Dillon recounted the success story 
of Lucien Boverat, a fifty-year-old 
blacksmith who had arrived the pre- 
vious March: **With the help I ad- 
vanced him following M. Clément 
Reyre’s instructions, he immediately 
set up a little shop. Now he is worth 
10,000 francs and is getting richer 
every day.” 

Many others were just as industri- 
ous. Léonard Albin, a fifty-one- 
year-old printer, ran a newspaper. 
Albert Aubert, a twenty-four-year- 
old butcher, eventually became a 
leading packer of hams and bacon. 
Isadore Boudin, a sixteen-year-old 
baker’s apprentice, opened a bakery 
that still existed a century later. 

For some of the women, good 
fortune was a good marriage. Con- 
sul Dillon told of Mme. Hyvet, who 


came with her two daughters, 
twenty-four-year-old Marie and 
nineteen-year-old Sidonie, February 
9, 1853. ‘‘Three weeks later the 
older one married a Frenchman, 
proprietor of one of the city’s lead- 
ing restaurants, who is considered to 
have made a lot of money. An 
American officer, Major Leonard of 
the United States Army, married the 
second, and gave her some land val- 
ued at 80,000 to 100,000 francs as a 
dowry.”’ 

The last of the lottery ships ar- 
rived in San Francisco on May 15, 
1853. A week later Consul Dillon 
analyzed the results of the project. 
*Although these immigrants are 
hardly the elite, I am convinced that 
eventually they will do well for 
themselves and for the country. At 
the mines, the French from the Lot- 
tery ships were not long in honor- 
ably emulating, imitating the tireless 


perseverance of the Americans 
working beside them. Those who 
did not adjust to life in the mines 
found a thousand occupations in the 
cities. Although their sobriety left 
something to be desired, especially 
at the beginning, it is impossible not 
to recognize the moral change that 
has taken place in them." 

Consul Dillon judged the Lottery 
of the Golden Ingots to have been a 
success. One hundred years later, 
American historian Abraham Na- 
satir agreed. ‘‘It is my belief," Na- 
satir wrote, "that the bulk of the 
French families in California today 
stem from the efforts of the Society 
of the Golden Ingots.” x 


Freelance writer Donna Evleth, who re- 
sides in Paris, specializes in Franco- 
American historical articles. Her work 
has been published in both French and 
English. 


Irv ing Berlin Continued from page 19 


Berlin seemed to be writing more songs for movie musi- 
cals than any other composer. In ads for the films 
Berlin's name would be shown as big as those of the 
stars—Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Dick Powell, Bing 
Crosby, Alice Faye, Tyrone Power, Judy Garland, and 
Ethel Merman, among others. 

In a sense, Berlin ‘‘invented’’ the kind of song that 
dominated movie musicals for three decades or more— 
simple, natural, singable, danceable. His music is fea- 
tured in more than forty films—from Al Jolson's The 
Jazz Singer in 1927 to Sayonara, with Marlon Brando, 
in 1957—an output almost incredible in span and con- 
tent. Nearly a score of these motion pictures were major 
musicals. Some, such as Top Hat, Follow the Fleet, and 
Carefree, introduced new Berlin compositions. Others, 
as, for example, A/exander's Ragtime Band, Holiday 
Inn, This Is the Army, Blue Skies, Easter Parade, Annie 
Get Your Gun, Call Me Madam, White Christmas, and 
There's No Business Like Show Business, were built 
around established Berlin hits. 

Berlin worked every bit as hard at his movie musicals 
as he did on his Broadway theater productions. In a 
Beverly Hills hotel he put six weeks of intensive compo- 
sition into the score of Top Hat—perhaps the best of all 
the Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers musicals—then spent 
eight more weeks polishing his effort. He key-pounded 
from dusk to dawn, wearing only pajamas and bedroom 
slippers. Complaints finally forced him to move into a 
penthouse to spare neighbors the sounds of Berlin at the 
piano. 


Berlin wanted his songs done ‘‘just so." On the set of 
Holiday Inn in 1942, Berlin worried about how Bing 
Crosby would handle ‘‘White Christmas.’’ The crooner 
assured him: *'Irving, we're going to do right by you." 
At that point the movie's director quietly asked Berlin 
to leave the set so that shooting of the ‘‘White Christ- 
mas” sequence could proceed. The composer reluc- 
tantly walked off the set. A few minutes later, as the 
camera was to "roll" on Crosby, a distracting noise 
came from behind a backdrop screen. The irate director 
found a sheepish Berlin lurking there. The camera went 
on and Crosby began. One take. Perfect. Berlin smiled, 
and only then left the set. 

**White Christmas" won an Academy Award for its 
composer and went on to become a Yuletide favorite, 
second only to *'Silent Night” in the breadth of its ap- 
peal. Probably the most valuable song copyright in the 
world, and one of the most popular songs ever written, 
it has sold over 180 million records in thirty languages. 


B ERLIN HAD a ''formula"' for writing his songs, but 
it didn’t involve magic. ‘‘I usually got a phrase 
first,” he once explained to a reporter. * Let's say I look 
at my hat on the desk. ‘Berlin’s hat is on the desk.’ 
That's a phrase that might hit me. I keep repeating it 
over and over, and first thing I know I begin to get sort 
of rhythm and then a tune.” 

Berlin had to turn to a musical scribe, a pianist ar- 
ranger, to translate his hums and plonks into notes writ- 
ten upon staff paper. He would hum and listen and sing, 
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searching for the precisely ‘‘right’’ sound. For even a 
patient translator, the experience could be grueling. 
Berlin would work through the night, a perfectionist 
even at dawn. 

“Rhythms just come to me or else they don’t,” he has 
said. ‘‘And when they don’t, it's awful. I beat my brains 
out.” 

An example of words hard to come by were those of 
the big hit “Remember.” He had the song all written 
except for the tag line. He couldn’t seem to get it. Berlin 
refused to release the song until he had written an end- 
ing that satisfied him. It lay on a shelf for two years. 
Then that last line, the one that made the song, came to 

him. It was: **You forgot to remember." 

' A Berlin liked to borrow from Berlin. Resurrect-and- 
rework was a pattern he followed throughout his career. 
<<What'll I Do?," for example, led directly to *All 
Alone," ‘‘Remember,’’ and ‘‘Always.’’ ‘‘Easter Pa- 
rade" was a reshaping of a song he had written years 
before, under the title of ‘‘Smile, and Show Your Dim- 
ple.” “All good songwriters have no more than half a 
dozen good tunes in their systems," he has said. ‘‘All I 
ever did, really, was rewrite some seven or eight of my 
best songs over and over again." 

And always, along with his ineffably satin touch, 
there was his down-to-earth human touch. The same 
sensibility that gave the public ‘‘A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody," ‘‘Top Hat, White Tie and Tails," and ‘‘Be 
Careful It’s My Heart,” also, happily, bestowed upon 
them ‘‘I Say It's Spinach," ‘‘Don’t Send Me Back to 
Petrograd,” and “We’ll All Be in Heaven When the 
Dollar Goes to Hell." 

Berlin did not work hard because he was great; he was 
great because he worked hard. ‘‘Berlin typifies the no- 
tion that popular music is an art on schedule. You need 
it. You do it. You're turning out something that some- 
one wants,” says Dwight Bowers, a Smithsonian Insti- 
tution historian of popular music. Maurice Levine, ar- 
tistic director for a Berlin retrospective underway in 
New York, concurs: ‘‘Berlin was work-oriented because 
he was production-oriented. He owned his own publish- 
ing company, he was the guy who built the song catalog 
and fought the competition." Impresario-like, the com- 
poser put his imprint on his work for the world to see. 
His songs said that he was *'' somebody.” 

Berlin's paradoxical personality never made for easy 
definition. Life magazine once described the composer 
as ‘‘a cozy mass of contradiction. He is modest but 
never humble, gentle but tough, agreeable but ada- 
mant." 

Part of the Berlin legend is that no one could worry 
like Berlin; he often feared that he had written his last 
good song. A hard-knuckled entrepreneur, he wrote a 
sharp, exacting contract—and honored it. And, affable 
though he could be in casual moments, Berlin was a 
sharp-tongued perfectionist when it came to the work of 
music—as hard on others as he always was on himself. 

Berlin has never made much of a fuss over Berlin. “I 
wish I could tell you something interesting about my- 
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self, he once apologized to an interviewer. *But my 
life has not been very exciting or dramatic." His admir- 
ers feel otherwise, for Berlin has become something of 
an American hero—mainly because of his considerable 
efforts on behalf of some of the nation's causes, but 
perhaps also in part because of the plainness of his per- 
sonality. He has always been a gifted man not prey to 
conceit—a man that people like to like. President Harry 
S Truman awarded him the Congressional Medal of 
Merit for This Is the Army. President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower honored him with a special gold medal for ‘‘God 
Bless America.’’ President Gerald Ford gave him the 
Medal of Freedom. President Ronald Reagan, in mark- 
ing the centennial of the Statue of Liberty, awarded him 
a Medal of Liberty. 

George Gershwin said of Berlin: ‘‘He is America's 
Franz Schubert." Composer Harold Arlen once com- 
mented: ‘‘His songs sound as though they were born 
that way—not written!’’ Songwriter Jule Styne refers to 
him as *'the ultimate competitive composer." 


HE PAST QUARTER-CENTURY has been a silent post- 

lude for Irving Berlin. Since the presentation of 
Mr. President on Broadway in 1962 (he wrote the musi- 
cal at age seventy-four), the composer has chosen to rest 
from his creative labors. 

Always a private man, he has in recent times become 
even more so. With Ellin, his wife of sixty-two years, 
Berlin resides in a five-story townhouse on Manhat- 
tan's elegant Beekman Place, overlooking the East 
River. Like the ethereal Greta Garbo, who lives three 
blocks from him, the reclusive composer has long since 
left behind him the roar of the crowd. For years, inter- 
views have been out of the question. He has published 
neither memoirs nor diaries. He has cooperated with no 
would-be biographer since Alexander Woolcott wrote 
his ‘‘life’s story” in 1925. Despite lucrative offers, 
Berlin has long since made it clear that he will not be a 
party to any further ‘‘authorized’’ biography— be it in 
book, motion picture, or television form—in his life- 
time. Because Berlin is his own publisher and owns the 
copyrights on his works, he can—and does—veto just 
about any project involving him that he chooses to. It is 
said that director Steven Spielberg recently sought the 
rights to use the song ‘‘Always’’ as background music in 
a motion picture. He offered the composer a staggering 
fee. Berlin declined, wryly declaring: ‘‘I’m saving it for 
a future project.” 

Almost incredibly, Berlin has begun to outlive his own 


Berlin is a songwriting legend. His hits have captured 
the essence of America—the country's dialects, 
emotions, aspirations, and patriotic spirit. Although 
he no longer publishes new songs, this centenarian 
has lived to see some of his tunes "updated"; a 
popular 1983 “‘Top Forty” hit was a disco version 
of Berlin’s “Puttin? on the Ritz." Berlin and his 
music live on. = 


The Magic Piano 


Irving Berlin composed his 

works on a series of ‘‘trick’’ 

pianos. One of them, an up- 

right he used for more than 

thirty years, is on display at 

the Smithsonian Institu- 

tion’s National Museum of 

American History in Wash- 

ington, D.C. On this piano 

he wrote ‘‘White Christ- 

mas" and many other hits. 
Berlin bought his first 

such piano secondhand for 

one hundred dollars in 

1909, about when he started 

to write songs. But it was not just 

another piano. For his purposes, it.could not be. 
Remarkably, the estimable songwriter could not, 


board to the key he sought. - 
Then, still fingering the F- 
sharp keys, he could sound 
the strings of other keys 
such as A-natural or B-flat, 
with ease. 

Berlin's pianos—he had a 
few specially made—have 
been through a lifetime of 
tunes and travels with him. 

*[ began my work after 
dinner every night," the 
composer has explained, 
*and kept at it until after 
four or five the next morn- 
ing." 


As the night owl moved from one hotel suite or 
apartment to another, he would put patches of felt 


in a technical sense, read a musical score nor write © —and even feathers— inside his piano to muffle 
one. the sound, so as not to disturb his neighbors. 
Berlin could play in only one key—F-sharp, the “Tve taken a bum rap through the years,’’ he has 
black keys on a piano. Accordingly, he had what is jokingly complained. ‘‘People say I play with two 
called a “transposing keyboard" made for the bat- fingers. That's not true. I play with all ten fingers— 
tered old upright. When Berlin wandered out of the very badly." 
F-sharp realm, he would move a lever—fitted below The magic of Berlin's piano was, of course, not 
the right end of the keyboard—much like a gear- the piano; it was Berlin. As he put it: "The key- 
shift. This would correspondingly move the key- ^ board is in my mind." x 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


youngster, seeking out what is left of the tenements and 
secondhand stores and flophouses that once made up 
his world. And he has found his way to the building that 
once housed Mike Salter's saloon, and has peered 
through the window into the darkness where, all those 


copyrights; his early works are coming into the public 
domain. Numerous later songs will be producing royal- 
ties well into the next century. A staff of accountants 
and lawyers, at the Irving Berlin Music Corporation's 
offices in a midtown Manhattan skyscraper, works hard 
to keep track of it all. The songwriter stays in touch with years before, a singing waiter by the name of ‘‘Izzy’’ 
his musical-financial empire by telephone. banged out a tune on the black keys of a broken-down 

Berlin remains vigorous at the age of one hundred X piano. 
years. *'It's like a Broadway show still out of town,” he “I used to sleep better on the old fire escape,” he has 
said of his health a few years ago. ‘‘Not bad enough to said, ‘‘than I do in my beautiful bedroom on Beekman 
close, but it needs a lot of work.” Place.” : 

Fans still write to him. Once in a while an admirer Nowadays, Berlin is not to be seen outdoors except, 
dares to press the front bell; a household employee po- in brief glimpses, on the tree-lined street where he lives. 
litely thanks the visitor and closes the door. Every On a mild afternoon, he will come out for a short, slow 
Christmas for the past twenty years, neighbor John stroll, then pause for a silent look at the river. At times 
Wallowitch, a pianist-singer, has stood outside the town- he may simply stand in contemplation—a lone figure as 
house to serenade the unseen composer with ‘‘White fragile, yet as enduring, as a still-remembered melody. 
Christmas” and other Berlin perennials; one year Berlin “There is something that happens to a good song af- 
asked him in to thank him for the singing. ter it becomes old,’’ he has said. ‘‘The song becomes a 

People do not like to let go of a legend, just as Berlin part of the people. It is tied up with their memories.’’ 
does not like to let go of the past. In recent years, the Irving Berlin. 
composer has been drawn, from time to time, back to One from the heart. x 
the memory-misted old neighborhood of his youth—the 
settings of the Lower East Side, Chinatown, and the 
Bowery—to look again at the places where his improba- 
ble story began. He has walked the streets he knew as a 
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Freelance writer Edward Oxford works out of New York City. 
His most recent article in this publication, describing the Great 
Blizzard of 1888, appeared in the March issue. 
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ACCESSORIES 


UNION AND CONFEDE- 
RATE UNIFORMS AND 
EQUIPMENT. West coast 
dealer for C & D Jarnagin. 
Send $3.00 for our catalog of 
over 500 items. The Bonnet 
Brigade, P.O. Box 28-AH, 
Fremont, CA 94537-0028. 


ANTIQUE MAPS 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE 
MAPS OF AMERICA, in- 
cluding colonies and Cali- 
fornia as an Island. Rare and 
beautiful. Free Catalog. 
Antique Maps, Box 620-464, 
Woodside, CA 94062. (415) 
366-3885. 


SET OF 4 ANTIQUE 
MAPS - World, Europe, 
Americas, Africa, color repro- 
ductions, 17” x 24”. Antique 
stock, frameable, guaran- 
teed, $10.95. VERNON 
RAYMOND, 20 Sherri, Box 


3942, Centredale, RI 02911. 


ANTIQUE TOYS 
WANTED 


I collect all interesting toys, 
1880s to 1950s. Call free 800- 
645-6075. In N.Y., 516-294- 
0040. S. Apfelbaum, 1 Old 
Country Road, LLS5, Carle 
Place, N.Y. 11514. 


ARMS/ANTIQUES 


TIQUE FIREARMS & 
MILITARIA CATALOGS! 
Goldmine of arms and collect- 
ibles. Emphasis on U.S. C. 
1840-1900. 6 issues/$12.00. 
Dale C. Anderson Co., Dept. 
E, 4 W. Confederate Ave., 
Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


MAN — Military, Naval and 
Aviation history — Out-of- 
Print & Rare Books. 29 East 
93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. 
Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 10:30-5:30. Catalog sub- 
scriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIO- 
GRAPHIES — send 22c 
stamp for monthly listing of 
available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs 
Hill Road, Newtown, CT 
06470. 


HISTORY, GENEALOGY, 
AMERICANA BOOKS - re- 
quest large free catalog - 
Heritage Books, Inc., 1540E 
Pointer Ridge Place, Suite 
206, Bowie, MD 20716. 


The majority of U.S. adults perceive maga- 
zine advertising as being for high quality 
products; as informative, believable, helpful 
as a buying guide; and that makes them want 
to buy the advertised products. 


* Magazine Publishers Associations - 
November 1986 


AMERICA’S BEST AN- 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOK- 


FLAGS 


NEW ORLEANS GREYS 
(Alamo) Flag and 
MEXICAN NATIONAL 
COLORS of 1836 era now 
available. Full-size. Silk. 
Send $2.00 for details: Flags 
Unfurled, 3030-A3C Hartlee 
Field Road, Denton, Texas 
76201. (817) 566-FLAG. 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FAMILY TREE: For free 
information about profes- 
sional service implementing 
census, probate, land, LDS, 
etc., records, (617) 664-4149. 
(No Sunday calls). David H. 
Honaker, 23 Lindor Road, 
North Reading, MA 01864. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 
2,800 scarce American Genea- 
logies For Sale. Catalog #6 is 
$2.00. Higginson Books, 14H 
Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES, 32 COUNTRIES. 
FREE CATALOG. Our 20th 
year. The Ship’s Chandler, 
Dept. AHI, Wilmington, VT 
05363. 


` Heraldic plaques (Bronze on 
fine wood) bearing your 
family name's coat of arms. 
All registered coats of arms. 
Beautiful color brochure 
$1.00 (Refundable). 
Winnwood, Box 221AHI, 
Morrison, CO 80465. 


HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


JOIN THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 
Help send Washington's 
wisdom to our U.S. Senators. 
Write: Gordon Strunk, Exec- 
utive Director, 1233 Newton 
St., N.E., Washington, DC 
20017. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All 
States. Send $1.00 for cata- 
log. Northern Map, Dept. 
AH, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PRESERVATION 


BATTLEFIELD FOR 
SALE. Help preserve 
CUSTER BATTLEFIELD. 
“Deed” suitable for framing 
for tax deductible gifts over 
$20. Catalog of videotapes 
and art prints - free. Custer 
Battlefield Preservation Com- 


mittee, Box 7AH, Hardin, 


MT 59034. (406) 665-1876. 


Insertion Order 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS 


MEMORABILIA, CARDS, 
POLITICAL PINS, RIB- 
BONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS & 
BONDS WANTED. High 
Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 490-LH, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 


ANTIQUE WOODEN AIR- 
PLANE PROPELLERS, 
EARLY AVIATION 
MEMORABILIA: Captain 
Ralph Nelson, 1247 Tenth 


= Street #5, Santa Monica, CA 


90401. (213) 394-4771. 


AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 


Classified Rates: 20 word minimum; $2.80 per word for one insertion; $2.60 per word for any ad that runs 
unchanged in five consecutive issues; $2.20 per word for any ad that runs unchanged in ten consecutive 
issues. Full payment required in advance to qualify for frequency discount. (Frequency rebate offered for 
separately paid ads when fifth and tenth insertions are submitted). Payment must accompany order. 


Submit copy, heading and payment to: Karla Putney, AHI Classified Advertising Department, P.O. Box 


8200, 2245 Kohn Road, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 
Please put the following ad in the next issue(s) of American History Illustrated under the 
heading . Enclosed is my check in the amount of $ 


My ad is as follows: 


Name 
Co. Name 
Address . 


Statea nn r ra ae uua c e ei — Jp Telephone ( ) 
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The First Step Towards a Perfect 
New England Vacation . . . 


The Original 


NEW ENGLAND GUIDE 


an Early American Life publication 


The Leading Travel Guide to the 
Region for 31 Years. 


but don't have a great deal of time to plan it? Let 
the 1988 Original New England Guide be the 
first step to help you turn those dreams into reality. 


Ds» about the perfect New England vacation 


Even with everything New England has to offer, plan- 
ning your vacation has never been easier. The Original 
New England Guide is a native to this region, and for 31 
years bas been providing the most accurate, up-to-date 
information on the six-state area. Use the Guide to un- 
cover some of the best vacation spots — many away from 
the crowds of tourists. 


One Guide for Everyone's Lifestyle 


Whether you prefer a vacation filled with activity and 
adventure or are just looking to get away from it all and 
relax, the Original New England Guide offers you all 
the diversity New England allows. By using a tours and 
attractions map and a current calendar of events, the 1988 
Guide will show you when and where 
to go so you won't 


$235 
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miss any of the fun. Some of the special locations that 
might interest you this year are: 


Pittsburg, New Hampshire — The perfect spot for the outdoors- 
person, where nature abounds. Camp, fish and share the un- 
spoiled beauty with moose, bears, and coyotes. Another popular 
favorite here is the Magnetic Hill, where cars roll backward 
uphill! 


Boston, Massachusetts — Fans of the TV show "Cheers" will 
enjoy stopping for a drink at Boston’s Bull & Finch Pub. You 
will also want to be sure to visit some of the other sites made 
famous by television and the movies. 


Norwalk, Connecticut — If you love the sea, you'll want to visit 
the Maritime Center. The Center will open this spring, and 
offers a new and unique way to explore the ocean. 


You'll discover all this, plus railroading through Vermont, 
sailing your own boat off the coast of Maine, a highway tour of 
Rhode Island — or any of the hundreds of restaurants, shops, 
and museums the Guide covers. 


And to complete your travel plans, don't forget to bring 
the Original New England Guide along with you 
for a 200-page complete listing of: 


* Hours of Operation * Addresses 
* Admission Fees e Maps 
e Phone Numbers 


Whether your vacation plans are for a day, a week, or a month, 


the Original New England Guide will be an invaluable source of 
information. Get a copy at your local newsstand, or order it by using 
the convenient coupon below. 
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Ask your magazine dealer for THE ORIGINAL NEW ENGLAND 
GUIDE, or send $3.50 ($3.95 in Canada) plus $1.50 postage/han- 
dling to: THE ORIGINAL NEW ENGLAND GUIDE, Products 


Division, P.O. Box 124, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
T8AHEN7 


Name 


Address =="; z uie rog ee PAID SNO? 


City 
Statec e ecc Mee) 


Songwriter Irving Berlin wrote three Hollywood musicals— Top Hat, Follow the Fleet, and 
Carefree—for Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers (above). Like some other American com- 
posers, Berlin wrote primarily for the show’s star rather than for the plot or character. 
**Cheek to Cheek’’ was an *'Astaire song,” written after Berlin had heard the dancer sing 
Cole Porter’s musically complicated ‘‘Night and Day.’’ Berlin’s success extended far beyond 
Hollywood's big screen; he also had hits on the Broadway stage and in the demimonde 
known as Tin Pan Alley. This gifted composer, who has written more than a thousand tunes 
in a career that spanned a half-century, celebrates his one-hundredth birthday this month. 
For more on his life and music, turn to page 8. 


